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SIR FRANCES DARRELL i 


OR 

THE VORTEX, 


LETTER LV. 

Sir Francis Darrell to Ltord Mariton. 

MY LORD, 

than give occasion to altercation 
and disturbance at I ord Mount-Ver.ion*s 
last night, I put jour card in nij pocket: 
1 here return it, and shall take no farther 
notice of You will now act as you 
think proper, 

I am your humble servant, 

F. Darrell. 


I'uir, Friday. 
VOL. JV. 
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LETTER LVI. 

« » 

Sir Francis Darrell to Mr. Fynon. 

MY DEAR VERNON, 

I* SUPPOSE you will be iu be4 all Jay. — 
I have been in bed all nighi, and am up, 
and have breakfasted upwards of an hour. 
You will receive this on opening your 
eyes, for I have desired Morris to tell 
your man to give it to you as soon as you 
ring your bell. I shall be at home all 
day, and beg you will come to me. 
What an hour of^ I think I may say, 
bliss did’1 enjoy- a^ Dur brofciier^s last 
night! Your sister angel — For the 
last seven or eight years of my life, my 
existence gives me some idea of a hell; 
and, if it .is not profane, I would say that 
the first hour at Lady Mount-Vernon’s last 
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night was, comparatively a licaven to me. 
Her sweet manners, her kindness, her mo¬ 
tives, went to my heart. — And then the 
way in whicli she put me into the hands 
of the angel whom you have dared to 
call my Augusta; who little thought, wlio 
little thinks, how completely she absorbed 
my attention — my whole soul. I out¬ 
wardly \/as but commonly attentive to 
her, though, till I finished the dances with 
her, I was in mind alive to nothing else, 
I knew, however, that the eyes of the 
whole room would be upon us; and I re¬ 
resolved at the conclusion of those to 
cease ray attentions. 

From that moment I seemed to be 
pursued by a demon in the form of Bram- 
blebear’s wife : — 1 could not escape 
from her;— she met me at every 
turn: — I was obliged to go from the 
house to avoid her. She knows I have 
no heart for h jr: — she says she knows it 
— nay, that if I had my own free I 
never would wretchedly compound it 
with that of .a married woman. I must 
fall upon a plan to prevent this persecu- 
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tion:— I fear that Miss Saville saw sonie> 

♦ 

thing of it last night, and perhaps im¬ 
puted the folly to me.- Heaven forbid! 
By-tlie-bye, Lady Bctuy was not, by some 
score, the only one of the Vortex at your 
brother’s last night. How the foolish 
.pretty things swam about! You may say 
what you will of the pleasant gentleness 
of the whirl, and of its being po Cha- 
rybdis; but it is evident to me that it ends 
in perdition, — A few intoxicated rounds 
of pleasure, and down they go. — Lady 
Betty is gone. — I do not think she 
will ever be seen again at Lady Mount- 
Vernon’s ; and the other twenty will drop • 
oft’ one by one. What an immense dif¬ 
ference between sticli ephemeral butter- 
flies and spirits, and beauties like Lady 
MoiintrVernon’s, Mrs. Godfrey’s, Miss 
Saville’s! Oli! where have X been all my 
life! Quit it, Vernon, cpiit the Vortex 
entirely, before the current, is so strong 
‘ as to admit of no escape — and beware, 
beware, I beseech you, of the rock I 
pointed, out to you the other night — per¬ 
haps a little too* warmly — but you will 
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forgive’it, and ascribe it to the sine,ere 
affection I feel for you. 

Come to me .immediately. — I have 
got into a scrape with Lord Mariton : i 
am gfad it was not ,last year, for I fear 
I should have had no scruple,in cutting 
his throat. Fortunately' for him, and 
for me tod, I have come a little to my 
Acnsej^, and I will have no duel. — It is 
C(jually Iboolish and criminal. He was 
rude last night, but it was not my in¬ 
tention to notice his rudeness. Whe¬ 
ther* he imputed my indifference to a 
deficiency of courage, or was insti¬ 
gated by disappointment, he took it " 
into his head to come by my side and,* 
after eyeing me, to say if 1 did not 
like his standing between ihe young 
■ lady and me, I' might have his card. 
— It was in his hand, and 1^^ held it 
up. I ‘lo'^ked at him, and. took, it 
without irSking a sellable of reply. The 
worst of not fighting a duel is, that 
it eticouniges fops and bullies to talk 
big i — but this is no reason,'and therfe* 
can be no reason which should induce 

D 3 
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one man to kill another, but. self-de^ 
fefice, I want to talk to you on the 
subject, and I shall expect you this 
afternoon.' 

Ever yours, 

F. Darrell. 
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LETTER LVIl. 

Mr, Vernon to Mr. Goi^e^, 

Speenham«^Land, Saturday 
MT DEAR GODFREY^ 

I WAS three times in your house to-day 
before, I left town, without being able 
to catch any of you at home; and I am 
thus far on my way with Aspell to 
Bath, where he and 1 have an engage¬ 
ment for a week or ten days. I am 
vexed that 1 was compelled to set out 
without seeing some of you, to tell you 
the facts which took place this morning 
at Arthur's, and which I have no doubt 
will take a hundred different forms 
before they* reach you, for Darrell will 
not tell them. We sleep here to-night, 
and I will make use of our halt to give 
you the account. 

Yesterday before I was dut of bed, 

B 4 
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I received a note from Darrell, request* 
iiag me to come to him. I did not gel 
up till very late.; and it was dinner time 
before I eaw him. 1 know his appear¬ 
ance on Thursday night at Mount-Ver- 
non^s created a general surprise*; and a 
thousand enquiries were made and causes 
ascribed respecting the pheiwmcnon, 
which had been rendered rhe more ex¬ 
traordinary by his opening the .ball with 
my sister. A'liss Saville*s being in the 
■ same room and dancing with him roused 
the recollections of the events in France 
last year: — and then ihq familiar man¬ 
ner of Lady Betty, whicli absolutely 
drove him out of tlie house, altogether 
made him the incessant object of observ¬ 
ation and talk, but in general with a 
pleasing kind of interest. There were, 
howe /er, a few of our young men who 
did liqt well relish his reception, and 
among those was Lord Harlton. I ob¬ 
served him, smarting untisjr the disap¬ 
pointment he liad met with, with a 
countenance on which 1 periis'ed jea¬ 
lousy and envy, eyeing Darrell; and 1 
was more tlian once afraid his passions 
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wouM g-et the better of hk prudence; — 
and it seems in fact tliat they, Aid, 
though I knew nothing of it till I heard 
from Uarrell yesferday. I Went to May- 
Fair ^he moment X was dressed. 

Well,** said he', ** what think you 
of Mariton’s giving me his card ?** 

“ 'I’liat.Iie is a fool: — how did you 
offend liim ?** 

“ 1 cannot conceive how, except it 
was by peaceably bearing some rudeness 
he treated me with, iii standing between 
my partner <fnd me. I quitted the field, 
and was extremely surprised when he 
came up to me, and said, that if I was 
not satisfied, 1 should have his card, 
which he held up at the same time.** 

“ This is very provoking. — What have 
you done ? or what do you mean to 
do?’* 

** I have this morning sent nim back 
his card iij.a cover containing two lines, 
telling him that I did not mean to no¬ 
tice .it.** 

1 wish you had allowed me to tak^ 
it to him : I would have prevented any 
farther folly.” 

B ^ 
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•* No, that would have given him au 
idea that 1 was begging my life ; and, 
though I have resolved to fight no duel, 
1 do not intend to leave him to imagine 
that I act through fear.*’ 

“ What’s to be done to prevent his 
talking ?” 

There, there lies the secret of duel¬ 
ling.— Cowardice is thought‘to be the 
sign of a base nature; and a generous 
spirit, rather than incur tl\e imputation 
of it, will die, and die. in the act of a 
crime. In this sense it see,ois a pardon¬ 
able weakness, perhaps a noble one, if 
weakness can be noble. It arises froni 
the desire of being thought well of, an 
undoubted good motive, if well under¬ 
stood — if the good opinion desired be 
that of the virtuous and sensible. But 
I believe that all duels are fought either 
to gratify passion, or to preserve the 
opinion of that portion of the world which 
is considered sis the fashionable part of 
society. In short, a man must cease to 
'be a man qf fashion if he refuses to 
‘‘lij^ht a duel. That there- are good and 
sensible men in fashionable society, I 
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shall DQt, with mj present: feelings, take 
upon me to deny *) but they who deserve 
that character^ must condemn duelling 
on principle, hoWever they* tolerate it 
on a ^supposed necessity. The custom 
is not kept up on "their opinion: —it 
owes its duration to the.testy*, the self- 
sufficient, the jealous, beings with which 
the Vortex swarms: — and must every 
man be at the call of those wasps, to 
kill, or be killed?” 

I agreed with Darrell, yet I am s‘o 
tincti^red with the fashionable doctrine 
of a mode clf preserving good manners 
in society, that I owned I did not think 
it could in all cases be avoided. 

** With respect to society,” said he; “ 1 
have not had much satisfaction in what 1 
liave experienced in it: it would be no 
privation to me to give it up eptirely. 
With my present mind,. X have no doubt 
that I may ^nd some of the most valu¬ 
able characters in life to associate with; 
and wjiat care I for the Vortex ?** 

I must here inform you tliat^tbis w a ^ 
cant word between him and me, to de¬ 
signate the thoughtless and the profli- 

B 6 
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gate, forming ;that part ol‘ the /ashioii- 
able world, who, having no h‘xt ideas of 
right and wrong, exist in imitation, and 
fall. 'Unmestoiiigly int<i the current of 
pleasure. I know you will be pleased 
with this conversation, and therefore I 
will not ctirtail, it, though my pen itches 
to come to the conclusion. — 

r 

“ X am speaking,** continued Darrell, 
“ from sentiments which must present 
themselves to eVeryrationah.sober-minded 
itian, let his religious persuasions be what 
they may:—it is too early me to argue 

from religion; but I wilL> say to you^ 
that, after an impartial comparison of 
the "two characters, those of jealous 
honour and yielding meekness, 1 think 
the former noble, but the latter loveli- 
ness itself*, and 1 have persuaded my¬ 
self that they are hot incompatible in 
persoDS'Of good sense and good hearts, 
j have* more tliaii once alluded to a 
man, whom 1 knew in the early part of 
my life, whose total absence of resent¬ 
ments, whose resignation and forgive- 
' ness, heaped, unintended by hitn, coals 
of fire on the bead oi one who had 
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Uijtired liim. I meant to tSpeak more of 
him to you, but it must be at a less 
worldly moment: — the remembrance 
of that man — Oh! VerooDj what, has 
pride «to do in this piece of moulded 
transient clay ?** * 

Darrell was here mucl\ affected; and 
I am confident that in his reflections 
he touclied ilie string that has vibrated 
the misery of his life.— 

“ Hut a trwee to moratity," continued 
he, “ and a truce to memory : — I will 
tell ^WLi wha? I propose to do. It is out 
of ray powfer to avoid Mariton; if 1 
could, I would ; — but, that not being 
the case, he must be made immediately* 
to know that I do not mean to avoid* 
him. Will you accompany me to-mor¬ 
row to Arthur’s, which lie daily fre¬ 
quents, and leave the result to, circuin- 
slaoces aiid to providence ?** 

** He wjll insult you.**. 

** 1 think not; but, if he mains it, it is 
better that it should not be delayed.** 
Knowing Darrell’s command of tem¬ 
per, his presence of mind, and the dig- * 
jyty with which he x:an deliver his sen- 
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timents» I had a hope that Maritoa 
would be swayed by the firmness he 
would find in him. I consented, though 
I was to have^Ieft toWn in the morning, 
and -we ep^t the evening together. 
This is the reasorf we contented our¬ 
selves with sending to enquire for the 

ladies after the ball; — we should other* 

% 

wise have come in person. 

He took me up at one o’clock, and 
we drove to St. James’s . street: — we 
made no enquiry for Lord Mariton in 
going into the house ; but Ve were soon 
convinced of his having been there by 
finding Darrell’s note open on the large 
table. It being early, there were but 
*few gentlemen in the room: — there 
were two officers to whom Darrell’s per¬ 
son was known, though they were not 
acquainted with ium'; two gentlemen sat 
in an another part of the room j and 
there was a young man of the name of 
Ajax, whom I had sometimes 'seen with 
Mariton; he gave me a nod of recogni¬ 
tion and looked at Darrell, with whose 

4 ^ A 

person he was not arail acquainted. 
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“ So,” said he, ** the renowned Sir 
Francis Darrell is not fond’of fighting ?** 
I saw it was all over, and now thought 
it impossible that Darrell could do other, 
wise than meet Lord Mariton* 

.» Why do you say^o, Sir?** said 1. * 
There it is,” replied he, ** pnder his 


own hand.” • 

Darrell ibok up the note, and, having 
cast his eye upon it, put it into his 
pocket. The ^outh, surveying him from 
head to foot, observed that that notf 
belonged to Lord Mariton, who had left 
it upon thg table. Darrell, without 
making an immediate reply, took a chair 
near the table where the officers were 
sitting, and on which was a small dress- 
sword belonging to one of them. After 
short pause, finding the eyes of the 
remarker still upomhim, * . 

“ I rather think. Sir,” said he; « that 
this note b?longs to Sir Francis Dar¬ 
rell.” ■ , 

“ It is directed to Lord Mariton.” 

“ ft was written by Sir Francfe.” 

“ You know .the contents *of it?” 

“ Perfectly.” ' 
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“ In leaving it here, it was Lord 
Mariton’^ intention to expose* Ae writer 
of it.” 

• “Forwjiat?” - ‘ 

For cowardice.” 

‘ “ Sir Francis Darrell is not a coward; 
hut may,, I ask with whom I have the 
honour of conversing?” 

“ My name. Sir, is Ajax j and yours?” 
“ Is Francis Darrell.” 

Mr. Ajax M’as a little surprised, but, 
giving more credit to^the written note 
than to the oral assertiort, he foolishly 
said : 

Oh ] I don’t wonder now that you 
have pocketed the note ;” and he wink¬ 
ed knowingly towards the officers, to 
whom the business was now bccon.e 
interesting: the o#er two gentlemo'a 
also gav'e their attention. 

“ I Could retort that speech with acri- 

Q i II 

rnony,” said Darrell, bift that would 
not prove my courage j and I own I wish 
to avoid a duel.” 

“ I know you do.” 

** Do -you also know upon what 
grounds ?” , 
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" Thp usual one, I suppose.” 

“ Mr. Ajax,” said Darrell, *< you have 
now gone far enough,: you had better 
stop, ^ou see *.what pains 1 take to 
avoid^ a quarrel. — You have insulted 
me, but you may goi” — 

** Sir!” said Ajax, with a tremendous 
voice and a frown. 

t * * 

“ Still you may go,” said Darrell, with 
the greatest composure. 

“ Sir, I shall expect,”* roared Ajax. 

“ Stop a moment, Mr. Ajax, and. I 
will ^udeavc'iur to convince you that you 
are wrong sii imputing cowardice to a 
man who does not like dghting.” This 
remark, and the lirmness of D&^rell*c 
tone, evidently had .some effect on Ajax's* 
nerves. 

“ I don’t see,” said he, " what one 
has to do with a'man who woh't* defend 
himself.*’ , * 

“ There'*you come to the point,” said 
Darrell; “ I uiU defend myself”.’ Ajax 
reti^ated three steps; — the officers 
smiled.— “And what’s,more, I will 
chastise insult if 1 cannot 'manage it* 
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bear it. There is no want of swords 
and horse*whips even in this room.” 

As he said this, he looked at the 
sword on ■4he table, which the owner 
^ith,a little rattan pushed forward. It 
was evident that °Mr. Ajax’s conduct 
bad made him no friends in the com¬ 
pany piesent. One of the other gentle¬ 
men, who had been riding, tossed bis 
whip upon the large table. By this time 
Mr. Ajax had''receded half-way to the 
door of the coifee-room.- 

“ Well I” cried he, ** it is Mariton’s 
business, not mine: if he chooses to let 
you keep the note, with all my heart,”— 
and "Out he walked. There was a gene¬ 
ral laugh. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Darrell, “ I am 
very awkwardly situated, and I fear t 
shall have to entertain you unpleasantly 
still longer.” 

“ Me, 1 think,” said on? of the offi¬ 
cers, will molest you no more; but 
Lord Mariton has fought, and, above all 
things, piques himself upon his adroitness 
at the sword.” 

•* 1 am sOrry for it,” said Darrel) : 
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. "here is my friend, Mr. Vernon j here 
are you, gentlemen, lately returned from 
lavishing your blood and exposing your 
lives; and every Coxcomb assumes a right,’ 
if he does not like your face; to call upon 
you to fight him. — It is absurd.” 

The officers gently shrugged their 
shoulders, as much as to sly " What*s to- 
be done ?” 

" I am not conscious of having given 
cause of offence to Lord Mariton : — he 
put his card into,my hand at a ball, and 
1 returned it to him, as you have seen 
by my note, t i have lately made it a 
, principle, not to be engaged in a preme¬ 
ditated duel; but I will convince Lord 
Mariton and such men, that it is not 
from want of courage. If he is deter- 
■ iriined to kill me or be killed himself, one 
of the alternatives will probably take 
place ; but, if I have the misfortune to 
put him to djath, it will not be, volun¬ 
tarily — it will be in defence of my own 
life.” ^ , 

Several gentlemen now came ip, one 
or two of whom knew'Darrell, anS shook 
hands with him. Soon after came Lord 
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Mariton with Mr. Ajax, who, it was clear, 
had been giving him an account of what 
had passed, for he brought a sword with 
him. He^came bust'iing in. 

, “ Wher^t'S my note ?” said he, IMI 

have it.** jinger and an assumed con¬ 
tempt appeared in his face, as he looked 
at Darrell. ^ 

May I, Sir,** said Darrell in a whisper 
to the officer, “ beg the favour of being 
allowed to hhld this in «ny hand a little 
• while.** 

** By all means, Sir,** replied the officer, 
pushing his sword forward. — Darrell 
took it into his hand — nobody seemed* 
disposed to interfere. 

** Where is my note. Sir?** repeated 
Mariton, addressing him. 

“ Do not be too hasty, my Lord — why 
do you seek my lifeV* 

^‘1 don’t want your life, .Sir; I want 
my note, and I will have It.** 

“ X am very sorry for it: I cannot give 
it you, for I consider it as minebut I 
will put it, in your reach, and you may 
take it.** 

He took the mote out of his pocket, 
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and, drawing the sword he had in his 
hand, placed the paper on it, drawn 
up to the hilt. His antagonist’s sword 
was instantly unsheathed.. 

“ Lor^ Mariton, still thinj^ 1 beg of 
you,” cried Darrell; — “ yi^ hesitate — 

I beseech you to reflect ~j it is not loo 
late.” 

Mariton’s resolution was evidently 
suspended for a few moments, but, seeing 
every body's eye upon him, he flung his 
scabbard away, and mustering all his 
art, ho attacked Darrell, who parried his 
thrusts with the greatest skill, when, sud¬ 
denly, without having made a single 
lunge, he caught the hilt of Menton's 
sword upon the hilt of his own, and 
V/renched it out of his hand. 

« Bravo, bravo!” resounded from every 
mouth in the room. ' 

“ Lord Mariton,” said Daridl, pre¬ 
senting him bis sword, “ I do i^t wish 
to make a triumph of my success: there 
is yobr sword: — I desire no ap<|ogy for 
the misrepresentation pf my course.” 

He is ah unfeeling puppy, or he would 
would have seized the opportunity to 
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manifest, some admiration at^ealt at such 
noble conduct. 

* 

• “ *Pon soul,’* sai'd'he, “ this is too 
much,** and walked away. His want of 
feeling was compei^ated by the feelings 
of all present; and I am confident that 
•there was not a man there who would not 
be proud to call Darrell friend. 

I cannot conclude without observing 
that Ajax’s cl^racter is not a singular 
one ; we have Ajaxes, whose reputation 
for courage is gained in no^ better a way 
than by bullying on the sa{^ side.' The 
indignation of the few who had witnessed 
>his heroism was shown as he followed his 
. friend Mariton out of the room. The 
name of Ajax was echoed to his ears with 
an allusion to the less honourable instru> 
ment of punishment—•but he turned his 
deaf ear: 

0 $ 

When Darrell thanked the officer for 

I 

his sword, the latter assured him that he 
should value it particularly for the honour 
which had been done it. You need not 
• he told, my dear Godfrey, tliat w.e return¬ 
ed home highly gratified with the result 
of the adventure. 1 could not have sleift • 
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if 1 had nqt discharged my mind of the 
feelings it gave me, and which I coUld not 
find any of you to share with me. 1 shall 
certainly be back in .town at the end of 
next week or beginning of the following, 
to go to the mas^queradc. My kind re- 
gards to Mr. Saville and the ladies. 

•Ever faithfully yours, 

L. Vernon. 
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LETTER LVIII. 

Angdiea to Augusta. 

t 

Signa. Marcb. 

MY OEAOKST AUGUSTA, 

With what delight do I now take up 
my pen, as it is to give you so mu":h plea¬ 
sure. — First, I am coming to you almost 
directly:—in the next place, we have 
got fast hold of Mr. Dartford, and with¬ 
out a wife. We have absolutely, as you 
desired, caged him at Signa; and we never 
let hira go to Florence, or out of the 
house, without a chain about him. You 
will readily imagine, dear Gusta, 
what heart-felt satisfaction I experience 
in communicating these tidings to you. 

About the time that your letter, and 
that of jny dear Mr. Saviile to my father, 
reached us, Mr. and- Mrs. Dorrington 
arrived at Florence. After you left us 
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it was alwap^s the Marchese’s iptention to 
go to England as soon as the adair* in law 
was terminated, not doubting the favour¬ 
able conclusion of it :*but, though favour¬ 
ably terminated, my fatlier’s presence as 
indispensable for some time longer, and 
he would probably liave kept me* to ac¬ 
company'him and my mdlher in the 
autumn, had i\ not been lor these letters, 
and the acquaintance we have formed 
with Mr. and ISlrs. Dorrington, and their 
daughter, a very finp girl indeed, about 
sixteen. The opportunity being most 
javourable, the ^larchcso’s desire to com- 
))ly with your fatlicr's wish has prevailed; 
and I am now prepiu-ing evei*y thing for 
my journey. 

The Dorringtons propose to coast it 
tincf go to Nice, and thence thiough 
I rance to Paris, whefe they hope \o*be 
belbre the eqd of this montli. After a 
short stay at Paris they will proceed; to 
England; their intention being td re^ich 
home early in April. Whateverfletters 
you may have written 1 trust will arrive 
belbre our departure j but, if not, they 
will meet mein P^is, whither^ 

• voi.. IV. c 
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be immediately sent by the post: there 
I Shalt also expect a letter from you 
direct, acknowledging the receipt of this, 
and giving me farther details of the in¬ 
teresting characters and circumstances 
with which your letters have made me 
acquainted j — but you must not now 
expect me to notice at length all that 
strikes me in your dear letters, because, 
while I stay, I have much to do, and 
many visits tl> make; and on the journey 
it will be still less in my power ; — but 1 
shall think more and m'^re of you as 1 
approach nearer to you; and when wc 
meet 1 will impart to you all my thoughts 
and all my feelings. Oh! what happi- 
iiess is in store for us! 1 already know 
Grove-Park, Manor-House, tlie Priory, 
Mount-Vernon. —r Talk: of me to tlie dear 
inhabitants. 

4 

Mrs. Dartford, dear lady, will be happy 
to hear that her son is to travel with us. 
Mi\ JDorrington is quite pleased with 
him, and is delighted with the thoughts 
of .his company^ and if lie should fall in 
iilve with Miss Dorrington-there will be 
no hat'm, and perhaps no objection on 
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either side, I mean with ^heir parents, 
hut one: — that would be a great one with 
Mrs. Dartford: -r- she is a Protestant. . 
In all other respects it would be an-ex¬ 
cellent .match:—she is handsome,* and 
the only child of a gentleman of lai^e 
fortune ; and he is really a \ery fine young 
man. But you may assure Mrs. Dart- 
ford, with ray love, that I will not let 
the chain go till I place it in her hands. 
I have a long Story to tell you of Made¬ 
moiselle Cornelie And Signorina Clemen¬ 
tina, at' their bulling caps, as tve say in 
English^ and* of the narrow escape of 
their lover ; but I must reserve it till we 
meet. AVe laugh at him, and 1 think oiii 
laughing has had a good eflfect. He 
Wnts to talk again to me about love, but 
I laugh and keep him in order. ^ .He has 
solemnly promised to let me ^,kcep his 
heart till I'gc^ him to England he is 
anxious to extend the promis<| *to life, 
but I would take it for no longer a time 
than lill I could make it over to his 

mother. , * • 

I am writing in haste, for my moRier 

.and aunt are waiting for to go with 
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them to the Gontessa d’Olivastro’s. The 
Count has been gone some time to Vienna, 
and 1 su^ect is now on his way to Eng- 
land. I wish it were possible for me to 
he there before him. He shall not molest 
you: — at least, I ^’ill help you to ward 
off his barbarous perseverance, and to 
bear the vexation. I will help you, too, 
my dearest sister, in supporting oi iu 
conquering that attachment which is so 
natural, but also so necessary to be 
lestrained. Adio 1 Gusta. Write to 
Paris on receiving this, to the c''re of 
Messrs. Penevaux. The Idarchesc ha> 
replied to your father’s letter: — he and 
my mother will follow me in the summei 
Oi autumn of this year, and you must 
come back with us. 

. Your most affeotionate sister, 

Angelica. 

P. S. I have this day received two 
letters from you written in Londen.— 
How fortunate for me that they came 
' together: — the anonymous note which 
you enclose 'Would have diminished the 
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pleasure*! feel in preparing to come to 
you; but your next letter restored me at 
once. I have no-doubt about tlie author 
of the note. Yom* subsequent convers¬ 
ation with your cousin deserves consider* 
ation. I will write a'^ain, either here or 
on the journey. 
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LETTER LIX. 

iugusta to Angelica. 

^ I 

Hanover-^quare, March. 

A THOUSAND^ thousdfid thanks to my 
dear Marchese —but you will not be 
'able to give them; fon will be much 
nearer to me when you I'eceive this. 1 
will write to your dear mother myself*. — 
Oh! how my heart throbbed when I read 
your dear letter! It has given me more 
joy than I can express; more hope, moie 
dependence on the future than I hayfe 
had for some time.,, I had many fears 
about myself; the state of my heart, my 
resolution. The prospect of"your being 
soon with me has cleared away clouds 
tliat seemed gathering over me. I shall 
be strengthened to meet the difficulties 
in my w.ay by the assistance of my dear^ 
est Angelica. 
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Yes, difficulties, my dear sisterdiffi> 
culties arising where I least expected 
them, in the hearts of beloved father 
and cousins. Do mt, you c&nnot, sup¬ 
pose th^m unkind : — it is in their excess 
of kindness I find difficulties •, it is how 

I shall withstand tlicir wishes. ' Heaven 

• • 

bless them, they seem to me to have lost 
their reason on one point: — they have all 
lost their hearts to your friend’s preserver, 
which blinds them to facts, and makes 
them see what has not happened. — A 
new asid strong occurrence convinces me 
of there being some grounds for the re> 
port respecting him and Lady Betty 
Bramblebear, which they treat as uni7h< * 
portant and discountenanced by him: — 
%re they shut their eyes. But they 
open them to see^that he has lost his 
heart to me, though it is eyiclertt he 
takes pains to show the eontr^y; nay, 
lias even declared it to George in the 
letter enclosing that to me; yor- wliat 
else cfiu he mean by saying, anS that too 
w'here I did not see mucluoc^ion for 
tlie remark, That he coijld never* 

c I-* 
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have any other pretension to me than that 
of a friend.” Indeed, though kind, his 
whole conduct is calculated to show that 
his regard for me is completely within 
ahedimits of friendship. Ifl had time I 
could tell you a hundred instances which 
prove this ; ajid yet 1 see my dear li iends 
•in -a manner setting their hearts on 
effecting an union between us. If there 
is any unkindness, it is tiiat they do not 
sufficiently consider the tenets by which 
I hold myself bound beyond this life ; — 
for, though Sir Francis has made !i great, 
a delightful, advance in his knowledge of 
truth, he is by no means, and I think 
never will be, persuaded that our tkith is 
the only well-founded one on earth. And 
can I, my dear Angelica, suffer inyselV. 
even fo think of uniting myself to one 
with whom I must so essentially differ ? 
My friends know this objection, but I am 
sorry to find that they do not give it that 
importance which it has with me ; — and 
their wishes go so far as to anticil^ate a 
declaratipn,'lbr which they are-anxious 
to prepare me to gratify them. Though 
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I p.m sura that that declaratvtn will never 
be made, I cannot dissemble my objec¬ 
tion to it^ for the arguments of my dear 
friends tend to per^iade me tliat there is 
notliing wrong in such a union ; that it, 
often la\es place and proves happy, i 
hnd myself unable to argue with them, 
and I insist jirincipally on the necessity/ 
of a wile being able and bound to submit 
lier opinions, or at least endeavour to 
make her sentiments acdord with, lier 
husband’s. In tlus state I cannot, hut 
liopc, ;is I believe, that the declaratiori 
they look tor will not take place. 

While I thus lay my mind open to you. 
my dear sister, I am far from intending To ' 
give you any idea that ^le interest I take 
•in Sir Francis at all diminishes: i! eir- 
creases : the very circumstance that Iuh 
again wakened my suspicion of life im¬ 
perfect nature serves but to r^ncrease 
my anxiety, fhat he should in every act 
be the great character his g^ius and 
his perseverance show him to be. equal 
to:—I will not detail it.. I shall be 
obliged to* write, to you by snatches, we 
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are now sc,much engaged; .but a few 
lines will make you know enough of it. 
It should, however, be preceded by tl»e 
aqcount of a very different occurrence. 
I know not how it is, but the one 1 
allude to is later,' and has so run in my 
head that I lose sight of other things. I 
will therefore be regular, tj^ough 1 must 
be brief. 

My last gave you an account of the 
ball at Lady Mount-Vernon’s. — Wlien 
I wrote, 1 little imagined what was to 
be the consequence of my dancing vvitli 
Sir Francis Darrell. That hasty, weak 
being, Lord Mariton, thought proper 
not only to insult, but to challenge, him. 
Will you believe it in these days, that 
Sir Francis had the resolution, and the 
good sense to refuse fighting a duel ? 
He • firmly and independently declared 
that hq never would; —^ the consequence 
was fresh insults, carried to such a pitch, 
that Lord Mariton, priding himself on 
his courage and skill, attacked him in a 
public coffee-room. How I shudder 
even now to think of his danger! But 
Sir Francis' proved the better swords- 
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mafii and to the satisfacUoii of those vho 
were by disarmed him. Mr. Vernon 
has given a deli^Iitful account of the 
different conduct •of the men; an^ as 
I canqot do it justice, I shall send yo.u 
a copy of his letter* to George read 
il before you proceed with this. 

What a. pity it is that such a noble 
spirit should have weaknesses which in¬ 
volve its possessor in crimes I — Oh I 
that Lady Betty haunts ifie so! — A few 
<lays after the • rencontre with I^ord 
Markon, Sir*Francis called; and he ap¬ 
peared to mfi exalted by the conduct he 
had pursued : —the family are more and 
more charmed with him, and not ulUy 
the family — every body is courting hi*?* 
rficquahuance. Several of ; George's 
friends have requested an intrpductiou. 
For this purpose be wished him to dine 
with us to-day; and in order,to secure 
his acceptance of tlie iovita^n he de¬ 
termined to give it himself, we were 
foirjg out in the morning, the Bay befWe 
yesterday, he asked us to. carry him to 
Sir Francis’s door in May-Fair : whon * 
we set him down, h6 said* he should Ue 
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but a few mmutes, and that if would 
dtive up the street and back again lie 
would hy that time rejoi^i us. In return- 
ing» the coachman ‘drove slowly and 
stopped a few doors short on the oppo¬ 
site side of the slreet. There was a 
hackney-coach standing at a little dis¬ 
tance from Sir Francis's house. His 
door opening, our coachman made a 
move as if intending to draw up, and 
our attention was attracted in expect¬ 
ation of George. —- G\iess our surprise 
on seeing a fine fair boyj fanta»licaiiy 
dressed, running out. had on a 

scarlet hussar-jacket and pantaloons, 
trimmed in front, in much the same 
manner, with silver buttons and twiste^l 
silver lace, with whidi the narrow sh*/ 
cuffs of his jacket we,*'e also embroidei- 
ed. He light hair curling round 
his i'&ce/ undei; a feathered fancy-hat. 
“ Look, Cari^ine,” cried I — “ What an 
odd —‘‘Good Heavens!” exclaimed 
she, “‘can it be?" — Vain was thfe at¬ 
tempt to, hide the face: — Caroline's 
exclamation and look awakened a sus¬ 
picion, and eyes told us that the 
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voiith wa3 130 Other Ilian herseWi' 

She was alone» and sprang into the 
hackney-coach, jvlpch drove off .is she. 
drew up the blinds.* We were extl^m^ly 
shocked, and Caroline had not a word, 
to say. In a few m'inutes George re- 
;unied,,but he had nei^ier seen nor 
heard of suoli a being: yet h<^ still tena- 
ciouvsly supported his opinion, that these 
appearances mightalibcex|3lainod} and he 
re.solvedtotake an opportunityofspeaking 
of them to Sir Fraifcis himself, Alas! Sir 
Francft did not mean to give him the 
opportunity, "^fhougli he had accepted 
the invitation, he sent an excuse the 
jiext day, with a letter to George, aT-* 
suiing him that he was under t(ie neces- 
\fty of immediately leaving jown for 
Belmont, whence he would wrife to* him 
on the subject of his hasty cJpaVturc. 
What can say, Angelka ? ^ill such 
a man condescend to H.e 

will not. T would rather he^ Aouid be 
quite* silent than feign a cau»., How 
ray heart bleeds for^ him. tje knows ^ 
what is right: — he loves it: -—but I 
tear the truth is, ihU Iic'has hitherto 
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been so shackled, that he cannot easily 
'withdraw himself from those* I must say, 
disgraceful chains of a life without reli- 

• O I ( 

gion. But perhaps he is now acting 
, wisely; and his departure from ^wn may 
be to avoid this \o%t woman. 1 will hope 
it, and X will^ pray daily for the success 

• oi‘ his virtuous resolutions : — 1 will 
not forget to pray too for his I’arthei 
success in the knowledge of true reli¬ 
gion. 

* 1 must now put down my pen. 1 shall 
fold my letters, and put* them by as 1 
write them; and wherr you are ap¬ 
proaching Paris I will dispatch them in 
time to meet you tliere. You must in¬ 
troduce the Count de B. and Mr. Dor- 
rington ; — and you must know Madasyc 
Darcy, ^and la Jamille Vertot, You will 
be delighted with tlie French : they are 
remarked ilbr liveliness, but you will find 
them also sensible and allcctionate; 1 
mean.the ladies: —the men are clever 
and polite, but they seem to have* their 
iieads turned with politics, even more 
than the English. ’ Thefr general man¬ 
ners I think Very pleasing. 
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1 havii this moment seeA Mrs. Dai't> 
/brd. I wrote to her instantly on re« 
ceiving your letter ; and she came herself 
to thank me. * You have made her 
liappy. Pray remember me kindly’ to 
Mr. l^artford* I think you^ after all, 

Tmist be the person to settle him. 

• # 

Adieu ! for the present. 

Augusta. 
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LETTER LX. 

Jfifr. Verfim lo Sir F. Darrell. 

Bath, March. 

MY DEAR DARRELL, 

Hey ibr the Vortex ! a tlebate at Mrs. 
(^iatterfield’s card-party—Veramoi e and 
Lady Standisli assisting. 

“ Wlio has seen the papers to-dav 
- I/* “ 1.” “ i.*’ 

“ What account of Mrs. Groven Gra¬ 
ven’s rout?” 

“ Exquisite 1” was answered in a trio 

-treble, second, and base j to which 

the chorus added: “Three liuixlred 

f ^ 

fasliionables 5 i )0 moving.” 

“ There^ was to be a ball at Lady 
Mount-Vernon*s this week.” i 
“ Hardly noticed, except for the ap¬ 
pearance of Sir Fralicis Darrell, and the 
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lady he * was said to havl run away 
with.” 

“'Which lady^?-ha ! ha! ha!” 

“Oh! not Lady Betty: the French 
adventyre.” 

“ What! the h&nd-ldssing young 

lady ? 

“ What’sdicr name?” 

“ Sybilla; — a Greek from one of the 
Ionian isles.” 

** She’s an Italian j — her name is 
not Sybilla, but-Savilhi: — her father 
was an Englfshman, wlio went abroad 
in consequence of iiaving fought a duel, 
and liking Italy remained there, adding 
an a to his name.” ““ 

« That's it, I believe. Who has seen • 
•her?” 

“ I.” “ I.” « I.” “ She was at 

Bath last Christmas. — I saw iier- twdee 
jn the pump-room.” 

“ Handsome?” 

“ Comme 9 a.” 

“is she to be married tti him? — 
I'hat kissing of the hand was s^timental, 
or • 

A laugl). 
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“ It was not quite the thing to be 
sure, for a modest young lady j — but 
the situation was altogether romantic.’’ 

Will you have any more, my dear 
Darrell ? “ No — folly! I wonder you 
can write such stuff:” — well ^hen, 
Darrell, owning *hat it is stuff, I write 
.only to tell you that there is a large 
group of the Vortex here, among some 
of whom that little stuff conversation 
certainly passed, aud to tell you also, 
that I have conceived an idea of a plea¬ 
sant hind of a dance in allusion lo the 
VorteXy which I am endoa/ouring to get 
up for the Masquerade next week at the 
'Opera-house. 1 have engaged the asList- 
ance of a good dancer of my acquaint¬ 
ance here, a fanciful fellow; and, what 
with this and some other quirks, we will 
have sport. 

I wrote an account of JMarilon’s 
discomfiture to Godfrey, for 1 was afraid 
you would not tell ityouiself. I shall not 
be a day longer here tlian my engagement. 
I hope to find you conquering your scru¬ 
ples, and* resolved to give way to the 
genuine feelings of your heart. She is 
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iche iovelidSt of women, and.J^ou may be 
the happiest of men. Do not be so 
weak, I beseech 3^00, as to let her Catho¬ 
licism stand in your»way. 

Adieu! . 

Ever mo.it^truly'yours, 

L. VfiRNON." 
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LKTTER LXI. 


Sit Francis Datrcll to Mr. Vernon. 


Muj-Fair, Itforcti 


MY DEAR VERNON, ’ 

Vouii letter would be c-nougli to stop 
tl)e progress of my charitable improve- 
, »ment towards mankind, and to make me 
again mark them with all the detestation 
of my former feelings, had I not learped 
to distinguish between the mass and the 
dregs of the human species. I am glad 
of one thing — the spirit with which 
your letter is written. I' see tliat your 
good sense is turning that into ridicule, 
which you have been in the habit taf con¬ 
sidering as^ a source of pleasure ; and I 
conclude from it, that' I shall have the 
happiness of finding that the expostula 
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tlons of my« aftection for yoa bave had 
the effect I wish. Young as you arc, 
what a life of real .enjoyment may you 
look forward to. Le*t nse return the advice 

4 

you give me. Seek for a lovely and vir¬ 
tuous woman, and be the happiest of 
men. I know' a woman that^woufd make 
you so, but, idqs ! though out of my reach, 
T have not virtue enough to W'ish her 
yours, or to recommend your endeavour¬ 
ing to gain her. The seffish feeling 
makes me unliappy.* I once did sa}' if 
you wcr§ worthy* of her ; — but I can no 
longer say it: yet 1 cannot be so distract- 
. ed as to imagine, or desire, that she shall 
pass lier life single, that 1 may not be 
more wretched than I am. 

« 

have no scruples, my dear Vernon, 
but one, and that is in§urmountable-^ither 
by her or by me. As for her noipdc of 
worshipping the Deity, it proves ^er at 
least endowed with a piety whi^h be¬ 
speaks amiable and virtuous affedtions ; 
and I could trust to her good sense to 
discover errors which she owns,In her 
letter to me that she fias not investiga¬ 
ted. She does not say trrors] but only 
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that she wis led into the she pro< 
fesses. ■ But why talk or think of a slight, 
surmountable, objection, when there lies 
in my way a frighCful impossibility. 
. Yes, Vernon, impossibility. I have lately 
more than once attempted to enter upon 
this subject with you, since you came to 
. town — but you have seen how the very 
thought of it appalled me. The disclo¬ 
sure of this secret, which has been prey¬ 
ing upon my life, upon my soul, for 
nearly ten years past, is an act exceeded 
in agony only by the rerJ circumstances 
of it — but j. 


"lam settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this twrible feat. 




Convinced of the impossibility of my 
obtaining this lovely woman's hand, and 
deterihined on not effering myself to her, 
I have examined my mind to see how I 
could bear the idea of her becoming an¬ 
other’s. The idea is torture to me —but 
I have been accustomed to torture; and, 
though I shall be able to find no antidote, 
I have‘’imagined..a balm. It consists in 
the resolution I have Come to, in respect 
to the future years of my life. Happi- 
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ness is out,of my reach, but l,may recover 
invself and die well. 

You know how impossible I have found 
it to spend my fortune notwithstanding 
the various channels through which 1. 
liisperse* it, and that 1 am overwhelmed 
with wealth. — Funds upon funds have 
been aedhmuiating in my name. To the. 
disposal of ttiese, I have a fuU moral 
right, not only now, but beyond my life. 

I have a legal right to depose of my 
estates also; but I agree with tfie Scotcli 
gentleman, who adduced the necessity 
of laws as a ^oof of the roguery and 
baseness of human nature : he is but a 
sorry reasoner if not a wicked man, who ' 
makes use of all the legal means he has 
to gratify his passions. 1 do not think 
that any person has a moral right to dis¬ 
pose of liereditary property beyondliis life. 
As soon as I have made the dUcl^ure of 
my painful, ^nful secret, s^all go 
abroad, and spend the remaindei^ of my 
youth «in distant countries, meting to 
return when time shall have, haa its in¬ 
fluence on '-my passions, and endeavour 
to spend the evening of lffe,*in true and 
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tranquil friendship. In contem|)lation of 
this resolve, I have made a will. I have 
left‘my landed . estates to Mr. Edmund 
Darrell, my second doilsin, with whom, 
,(no jvonder 1 ) I have had but very little 
connection, though I know him to be 
a very gentleman-like, worthy man. I 
.think he has as much right to the suc¬ 
cession as I to the possession of them. 
He is not only the representative of the 
family} but he has to retrieve the ho¬ 
nour of the title which I have sullied, 
and I have no doubt lie. will. But in 
devising the estates to lym, 1 conceive 
that I have a moral right to burden 
"■Ihem in a degree. Had I married, they 
should still have been his after my life, 
if 1 had had no children, but they 
would have been chargeable with the 
dower of my wife; I have therefore 
ciiarge^l them to that amount, to be 
paid to Miss Saviile, ddring her life, 
whether she live single or marry: the 
whole of Hiy funded property } have 
left at her entire disposal. The will is 

written and executed in form. 

% 

But. tbeje' is balm ■ in this —* J 
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may live fifty years longer. A penful 
of ink has raised this castle in the air.: 
another penful may sweep it away. My 
heart, though mucli lighter than it was, 
is still Iieavy: — it is now heavy with* love 
and a retrospect that cuts off hope. Could 
SHE be*happy — Oh! th& inconsistency 
of the heart !* Her happiness with another, 

I was going to say, would delight me 
alas! it would torture me:*—it would do 
both; but time would diminish the 
agony and encreasc the delight. 1 will 
therefdre brin^ up my mind to endure 
the thought. She cannot be mine, Ver- 
non. If—I cannot write it. Her fa¬ 
ther’s fortune, though good, is involved, 
^nd certainly not equal to such a Spirit 
hers, which, content with litljc, is iin« 
bounded in its graceful charities f—how 
much better than 1 would she dispose of 
the means in my hands. Instead of be¬ 
queathing the funds as a legacyi £ wish 
and intend to make them over ti her by 
a deed of gift. Were she married to my 
friend, I Svould not ‘hate him* I will 
never feel that horrid passion. I would 
• entreat him to reside occasionally at 

* VOL. IV. • n * 
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itxont during tny life, and to make use 
of two-thirds of its income in promoting 
the happiness of a beiftg to whom I owe 
80 much, and whom 1 love to distraction, 
hut must love in vain. The other third 
is infinitely more than adequate to the 
life I purpose to lead; and, when age 
has fully reduced love to friendship, 1 
would beg for an apartment to live and 
die in their arms rationally and happy. 

This blot — I wish not to conceal it,— 
is made by a tear:—Oh how my heart 
swells! — it will break. 

I * 

Think of what I have written. — I give 
rco advice as to any particular woman: — 
but such is my resolution, and my balm. 

I shall not be in town when you return 
from Bath. —^ I set off to-morrow for 
Belmont. I have been driven abruptly 
from London, less by the feelings I have 
been expressing to you, tkan by a cir- 
cumstance, which I cannot explain at 
Godfrey’s, and after which it is impossi¬ 
ble for me ^to see them while it is un- 
explained. Yesterday Godfrey called 
to make a point of my dining with him 
to-morrow» which I promised to do. A 
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madness had seized Lady 'Betty Bram- 
blebear in the morning, and at the time 
that Godfrey kno’oked she waa in the- 
library, in the clothes of the boy she fhn- 
tastically calls her page. She seem’s to* 
me not to be sensible even of the Spur- 
tan liriue^ 1 don't know how she 
escaped the suspicion of the servants: — 
I think she did not. — I had given her a 
very serious lecture, and was urging her 
to go, when we heard Godfrey's rap. She 
had just time to avoid him, by going 
througlf the opposite door. I have no 
doubt that Morris knew her, from his 
thinking it necessary to say to me that 
Mrs. Godfrey and Miss Saville were in 
Godfrey’s carriage, and saw that^lad go 
ou£ of the house. They must hsvedcnown 
her. Let me know* on your replbra to 
town. You shall hear from me at>on on 
a much more se?iou8 subject: mea^ while 
write to me. 

Ever yours, 

F. Dahrell. 

D ^ 
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LETTER LXll. 

t 

Mr. Vei-non lo Sir Francis Darrell. 

9 


London. March. 

MY DEAR DARRELL^ 

1 NEVER was more affected in my life 
than on perusing your la.^t letter. Good 
God I how you cast aw^y happiness ! I 
beseech you to make use of your reason, 

. and of your religion too, to recall you to 
a just sense of your situation in life, and 
to a resolution very diflerent from that 
which you have taken. ** Impossibility!** 
There* is nothing oh earth you can tell, 
or even imagine, that will convince me 
of such an impossibilit^v I have not 
pressed you on the painful subject — I 
would not do it —but I have iq^iagineJ 

much more^ than you can have to com¬ 
municate; and I* maintain,-'whatever it 
be, that nothing but a morbid sensibi¬ 
lity can actuate such feelings and reso* 
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lulions. 'That there is very.serious cause 
for your sorrow I am convinced j but 1 
cannot help thinkir^ that its importance, 
is magnified a hundred-fold, by the know¬ 
ledge of it being confiiied to your ‘owH’ 
breast: the best advice, therefore, which 
I can give, is at once to ynburden your. 
mind — I am witling to sustain the 
weight with you ; or, as it seems to be 
of a nature which peculiarly interferes 
with your affection for Miss Saville, what 
think you of revealing your difficulty in 
a letter^to her r Make use of me in any 
way, but do i2ot longer delay opening 
your heart, whatever exertion it costs 
you: — It is less intolerable, it is less 
dangerous to the mind than concealment, 
that worm in the bud. 

Your milt and your sentiments upon it, 
and the disposal of your fortune in your 
lifetime, do pot in the least surprise 
me. 1 know you so well, that I can rea¬ 
dily imagine that the comfort * of your 
life would be comparatively ensured by 
such a step.— but I trust that these ide^ 
will all prove but the edeiwescence of 
melancholy thouglits, for which a lovely 
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physician shall find the antidote. The 
manner in which you think of' me, and 
allude to me, binds qc to you if possible 
more than ever; but think not, Darrell, 
•that I would place myself in such a situ¬ 
ation for ten times your fortune. Your 
Augusta, yes, I will repeat it,^ has no 
heart for me; and, between hs, I will also 
repeat, that she has no heart for any man 
on earth but you', and you are bound to 
overcome your impossibilily, be it what it 
may. 

Do not be uneasy ab6ut the eircurn- 
stance relative to Lady flfetty : — I have 
completely removed the pain it had 
given to your friends in Hanover-Square, 
by showing that part of your letter to 
Godfrey. She was recognised by Mrs. 
Godfrey. — If my information is good 
she will not molest you again. It was 
her final effort upon your Impart, and, find¬ 
ing it shut against her, she has chosen 
a more gallant cort^o, in the person of’ 
Signor Rivers. * 

Your letter, my dear. Darrell, Jias al¬ 
most unfitted me for the masquerade; 
but I will do what I generally do when I. 
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can — h^pe. There is a most excellent 
understanding between that pleasing 
passion and my nerves : — these help 
to foster hope; aYid in return, hope forti- 
hes them. 1 certainly have a most buoy> 
ant set* of nerves. I would to heaven 
yours were as serviceable to you. If 
tlie masquerade produces any thing, 
which I think will enliven a half hour for 
you, I will let you have it. I think 
it will; for I picked up Rufus at 
Bath, where I found him transfusing 
sanctity and Icve, — downright terrestrial 
love. Of all .adcctation, that of reli> 
gion is the most detestable, because of 
all subjects it is that which demands the 
greatest sincerity. 1 am, it must be con- 
•fessed, far in arrear j but I would rather 
conLinue an ignorant sinner all my life, 
than make religion the medium of sin. 
Ilufus, I fear, has some notipn of a 
necessity for 'cause preceding effect, lor 
sinning preceding forgiveness; which doc¬ 
trine I hear he has been preaching witii 
some success at Bath, where he has also 
ruined the virtuous principles of one or two 
young men w ho had been only brought 

D 4 
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up with the common ideas of ^jght and 
wrong. I have no compunction in get¬ 
ting. a laugh out of such a hypocrite j 
and I intend to raise phe» if I can, at the 
masquerade, for which I have brought 
him purposely to London, after'he had 
preached against the wickedness of it, 
before me, for- half an hour to the pretty 
little wife of an Evangelical altorney, who 
had come to Bath^ a martyr to the gout. 
I wish you were in spirits, and with me. 

There is a young, Italian nobleman, 
one of Mr. Savillc's fiiend?, just arrived. 
I think you have heard ^him mention 
him. His name is Olivastro. — Saville 
has made him over to me, requesting I 
would show him the town. Adieu! for 
the present. You shall hear from me 
again in a few days. 

“Ever yours, 

L. Vernon. 
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LETTER LXIII. 


JWV'. P'ernon to Sir Franks Darrell. 

t 


Piccadilly, Marcli. 

1 DO not wonder that our preachers and 
monitors set their faces and their pens 
against masquerades. Who is it that 
says, a masquerade gives confidence to the 
timorous, and kindles ardour in the cold; 
eludes the vigilance of jealousy, and re¬ 
moves the restraint of bashfulness; demo¬ 
lishes the outworks of chastity, and 
breaks the silenctf of virgin ^modesty? 
Though I enjoyed it much last night, I 
must, after ali, say it is a silly ebtertain- 
ment as to the generality of the masks 
that piake the crowd, and, when we de¬ 
duct the views of tlie Vortex, insipid. 
There was .an immense number of masks 
of all kinds of dimensions, distortions, 
and dresses, from all countries real and 

A * * 

• * D 
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imaginary \ ~ fairies, genii, devils, as 
well as Circassians, Turkish sultanas, 
and Algerines. The good company, that 
go merely to look at this folly, must surely 
be soon tired of it. They talk 'of wit j 
but do we often meet with it at a 
masquerade? There is but one* way of 
giving relish to it; and that is to prepare 
your amusement before hand, and to get 
acquainted with the disguises of your 
acquaintance. If I can strike out a few 
ridiculous scenes, 1 enjoy it; other\^ise I 
would rather speak to a pretty woman's 
face than talk to a mask which may hide 
ugliness. 

I have generally managed to have sport 
at a masquerade; and last night 1 had two 
or three good scenes. An extraordinary 
humour took one of the masks, disguised 
as a monk, to attach himself to our party 
almost the whole of the 'night. I am 
confident It was a person who knows us 
very well; but I cannot account fcr the 
singularity of the unvaried object of his 
amusement. Wheh he. quitted me, he 
assaiiod Mrs. Godfrey, and MissSaville,-^ 
always with the greatest humility. From 
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them he returned to me. I think he 
knew us all, except Miss Savillej yel he 
seemed the most attracted by her, and, 
not knowing her to be a Catholic, 
])is prelencled aim was to make her his 
proselyte, hie told me in mock confi¬ 
dence, lhat lie had a special commission 
iiom the Pope to convert the whole of 
the united kingdom, and that he had 
\ory nearly succeeded in fiis object, for 
which he was to ‘be rewarded with a 
hat. » • 

“ Have you<<‘ound it difficult ?** said 1 . 

“ I find more difficulty with the ladies 
than with the gentlemen,** replied he. 

“ How comes that ? I should have 
thought the reverse.** 

“ It*s a sign you jre not well acquaint¬ 
ed with the English character,** said he: 
“ Very few of the w'omen, comparatively 
speaking, want absolution : — all the men 
do. Think, my good Sir, what an ad¬ 
vantage this is. You would only have to 
come to me to-morrow moiling, to re¬ 
pair all the breaches of to-night —think 
of that.** 
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“You are the most eloquent of monks/' 
said I, “ and now pray tell me where you 
live, that I may come to you in the 
morning/* “ 

“ That*s a 5ecret/*replied he: “no¬ 
body knows where I live; — I am a high 
character incog. 1*11 come to you : — 
where do you live ?** 

“ Do you,** said I, “ know such a place 
as Cold-Bath-fields ?** 

“ I shall find my wj^y,** replied he. 

“ You will see a large building within 
walls, something like a monastery •, knock 
there and ask for one Mr. Arts; and 
tell him to keep you there till 1 
come.** 

By your looks,** said he, “ I shan*t 
have long to wait tor you.*’ — “ Do you 
know,**' continued he', “ that young lady 
1 have been talking to ?’* 

Yes, I know something of her.** 

“ Can’t you manage to bring her^Jong 
with you ? She is the most obstinate he¬ 
retic I ever met with.” 

I could not help laughing. 

^1* Why do yoii laugh ?** said he. 

^ think that you should find so 
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much more difficulty with an inexpe¬ 
rienced girl than with an old sinner, like 
me." 

“ That’s precisely the reason : — she is 
inexperienced and does not know what Ts 
good for her ; but you do." 

“ Hew do you manage to convert such 
obstinate girls ?" 

“ Why, I never should, without the 
assistance of such pure converts as 
you." 

“That’s not bad,” cried I; “whicliyoii 
know is the genteel coine-oi)| when wit 
stops for want of an answer." 

“ Mind then that you are good, and 
bring the damsel with you to Cold-Batli- 
fields," 

“ How shall I induce her to come.^" 

“Why, you experienced shifter I not 
know how to induce a damsel! Tell her 
we reverence marriage more than you 
English people do.” 

“ Call you that a good inducement? 
Shall X say that, once marri/ed, there’s no 
divorce ?” • 

“ That’s a doubtful argument — it 
^ust not be advanced but pn due cgn- 
sideration." 
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** Shall I say, she may be a cardinal’s 
lady?” 

“Pooh! sinner! -Cdrdinals do not 
qiarry — nevertheless, it is an argument 
not to be rejected without due consider¬ 
ation also : —if you use it you may hint 
that I am to be a cardinal.by-ahd-bye, 
that is, wiien the United Kingdom be¬ 
gins again to pay Peter-Pence, which 
can be at no great distance of time ; for 
as soon as the Catholics are called to 
parliament — you understand me.” 

“I do: — You cardinals will all have 
English ladies.” 

“Mum!” said he, putting his finger 
to the immense nose of his ruddy mask, 
on whicli grew two large pimples —r 
“ Mum 

And he went off to beset Miss Saville 
again. . 

Having prepared myself with difierenl 
dresses so as to be recognised at times by 
Rufus and some others, and to be fcom- 
pletely disiguised when I pleased, I put 
my macliinery intq play, and brought 
forward my dance,‘in which Rufus took 
a part. It was conducted in a fine style by« 
Harry tRy young acquaintance 
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at Bath, whom I incntiodfed to you. in 
my Jetter from thence. The idea was to 
represent a pictmcoC the Vortex in em¬ 
blematical action. — Lumley, as leader, 
took th*e usual garb of folly, a Joseph’s 
coat, the cap and bells, v.itli folly’s 
sceptre,’ an image of itseWi ia marotk,' 
in his hand. He led the way, followed 
by a line of male and finale masks danc¬ 
ing to light airy music. Making room 
he took his position in the middle—his 
compapy arranging themselves in a large 
circle at a distance round him. He then 
beckoned them with his marotte, when 
a bustling scramble for partners took 
place, and waltzers were seen, as they 
tip'iied themselves, moving in a spiral 
line nearer and nearer to him, till they 
came close; continuing then to waltz 
on the same spot till there was a jiress at 
the centre, wlfen the dancers appearing 
confused, he shook his marotte at them, 
and made his way through the crowd. 
Another scramble ensued ibr partners ; 
and the men all took diiFerent women, 
and began a new spiral wadtzing round 
IJolIyi the centre of, attraction. The 
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men were all dandies, and their partners 
all nudes. They swam oft’ very sweetly 
and lovingly at first, J)ut scufiled and 
parted as they got towards the engulph- 
ing centre. Observe, that this was in con- 
forniity with an opinion lately expressed 
. by you ; for Harry Lumley was for grace- 
fullyslopingthe waltzers through the spiral 
line, so as to begin again on the same 
spot, which he says could have been donej 
but I confess the grace of the cross-slop¬ 
ing to the top seemed to me as difficult 
as returning from the centre to the 
circumference of the Vortex ; and, as 1 
am regenerating under your auspices, 1 
think that the confusion, break up, and 
taking one another’s ladies, marked the 
analogy better. It was repeated a good 
many times, and attracted the attention 
of all the company. 

But the scene that diverted me most 
was the success of a plan 1 had laid 
with Harry Lumley, Aspell, Crawley, 
and I'oster for a laugh at Rufus. We 
dined together. Talking of the pleasure 
to come, I observed, as if casually, that 
we met with a dull repetition of the 
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same kindi of characters at all the mas¬ 
querades. 

“ This is the very first f have beien 
at/* said Rul'us ; it will be all new to 
me.” 

“ The» dance we have/* said Lumley, 
“ is new.** 

“ Yes/* said I, “ but at won't last 

“ But it will be new/**said Rufus. 

** Yes, it will be new,* replied I, “ but 
we want something^else for the night; 
who will start ^ome idea j come, Rufus 
— come Aspell/* 

“ 1 can’t thinTc,” said Rufus, “ unless 
we could dress ourselves up like little 
school-girls, and dance allemands.** 

“ A good thought,** cried Lumley j 
“ 1)ut it is not new.” 

** I beg your paVdon, Mr. Lumley,” 
said Rufus ; “ it*s quite new to me.** 

“ You may improve upon the* idea,” 
replied Lumley; “ I have never heard 
of a Slacking child at a masquerade.” 

“ Admirable!” cried I. /* I’ll go in 
that character, and Palmer shall be my 
nurse,” 
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“ Oh! oil !** roared Rufii^, bursting- 
out Jaughing ; “ I go to suckle you! 
Oh ! oh r 

“ Upon second thoughts,” said 1 , “ I 
can*t undertake the character, for I liave 
* some engagements in the course of the 
night, with which it would interfere.” 

“ I*d rather be . the child ‘than the 
nurse,” said Rufus. ' 

“ Well, so be it,” said I, “ and As- 
peli will be *the nurse. What say you, 
Aspell ?” , 

** With all my heart, and I will give 
Palmer custards and bellies out of a 
pap-boat.” 

” It will be very laughable,” said I; 

you will be the best characters of the 
night, and will be celebrated next morn¬ 
ing in all the newspapers.” 

“ C^in’t we get a cradle big enough 
for my dear child ?** said Aspell. 

“ Oti! oh ! Mr. Aspeli!” exclaimed 
Rufus, laughing, •* a cradle big enouglT 
for me!” 

“ Why not ?** said I; “ Til engage to 
have one ready by twelve o’clock, and 
we ehan’t want it before.” Rufus 
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iaughed A the thought, •and so did we. 
It was settled, that the matter should be 
entirely left to the management of Lum- 
ley and mj'self. ‘Accordingly, when we 
had sufficiently amused ourselves with 
the Vortex dance, w^e repaired to our’ 
dressing-room, where I had taken care to 
liavc every thing ready. 

“ Lord have mercy on my soul T* ex- 
claimed Rufus, on seeing a cradle six 
foot five bv two and a half. * “ Who ever 

tt 

could ,think of making such a thing as 
that 

*♦ Oh! it*s very easily done,** said I. 

He examined it, and finding it nothing 
but a deal frame^ with a little pasteboard, 
which readily took the form that was to 
be; given it, he expressed his amazement 
at the ingenious simplicity of the con¬ 
trivance, and vowed he could have done 
it himself. But he was nevertheless at 
a loss to know* how it w'as to be carried 
with him in it. 

“ Like a sedan,** said Aspell, here 
are the poles, winch will be drawn out 
when it*s iri the rooiil; and wHen there 
you must only whimper, ami sometimes 
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pretend to cryj but you must not speak. 
Remember you are a child.” 

V Nor show my teeth ?” said Rufus. 

“ By no means show-your teeth,” cried 
Aspell, ** or I won't suckle you.” 

■ What not laugh ?” 

Can't you laugh like a child ? Be¬ 
sides your mask will hide your teeth.” 

During this preamble, we put a 
baby's cap and irock on Rufus, and As¬ 
pell dressed 4iimself as a nurse, with a 
very large false bosem, a high cap, and 
very high-heeled shoes, co that .he was 
gigantic. Rufus laughed at the figure 
immoderately, and let us undress him 
without much notice, till finding himself 
almost naked, “ Why ! what the deuce 
are you at?” cried he, continuing bis 
laugh; on which Aspell, playing the nurse, 
w'ent and coaxed and hushed him, till 
we had fairly undressed him for bed ; 
when, without giving himtifneto consider, 
he lilted him up like a child, with our 
assistance, put him into the machine, and, 
tucking the, clothes well about him to 
preserve decency, (he poles were run in, 
and Rufus hurried away, laughing ready 
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to kill himself. Having set'him down in 
a convenient spot, the poles were taken 
away, and Aspell, thawing a stool to the 
head of the cradle, began hushing and 
rocking,, midst a roar of laughter from ‘ 
the gathering crowd — “Lullaby! lul¬ 
labyIlufus, mindful ©f the charac- ■ 
ter he had to support, spoke not a 
word, but occasionally whimpered to 
keep up the farce. Aspell patted and pre¬ 
tended to suckle him, when Rufus, un¬ 
able to bear the constant rocking, pulled 
iiim clbse, and whispered; “ For the 
l.ord's sake, my friend, don’t rock any 
more, I am sick at the stomach.” 

“ Husfi! By, baby, by I” said Aspell, 
and, pretending to sit down, slipped 
avfay. Our dresses being altered, we 
got close to the cradle to observe. Every 
one passing gave him a hush and a lullaby; 
some stood to»look. Aspell, having got 
the secret of his stomach, put his foot 
on th| rocking-step, and gave it a gentle 
see-saw. After whining and crying like 
a child, Rufus -was unable^ to Restrain a 
manlier kind of groan, “ Oh !” of which 
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no notice being taken, he bawled out, 

founds! ’1 shall be sick.*’ 

The gentle rocking continuing, and 
no nurse coming to him, he clapped a 
' hand on each side of the crad’e, and, 
thrusting out his head, first on one side 
and then on .the other, in search of his 
nurse, he roared, “ I tell you, Aspell, by 
the Lord, I shall be sich.” 

He looked in Vtlin for Aspell; for, 
though he saw his foot on the rocker, 
he knew not to whom the fool be¬ 
longed. 

“ You, Sir,” said he*, “ who belong 
to that foot, I beg that it may take you 
away.” 

Aspell removed his foot, upon which 
1 rocked on the opposite side. His hehd 
was oux there instantly. Heated beyond 
bearing by his agitation and the crowd, 
he tore'off his mask, and exhibited a per¬ 
spiring visage. 

** I insist. Sir, you take youp foot 
away; this is not your cradle.’* There 
was a burst of laughter. ** Lord! the 
child can speak! who would have thought 
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it ?*’ We gave him a little r^pite from 
rocking while he sat up, looking round 
with his laced cap and frock. 

“ What a pretty child,” says one ; ** I 
wonder how old he is. Lord ! it has got 
its teeth j what a shame to be in a cradle! 
— Let’s toss him out!” 

Poor Rufus, conscious how unpre* 
pared he was for such a toss, cried out, 
“ Now, you would not do such a thing, 
wo\ild you ? Fie for shame ! Sir, this 
is Mr. Vernon’s cradle. We are in joke j 
take care. Sir, take care you don’t toss 
the cradle over.” 

“ By no means,” said tlie mask ; “ I 
did not know Mr. Vernon had such a 
fine child.” 

Puff and nonsense,” cried Rufus ; 

go about your business.” He now 
began to be very impatient. Seeing me 
looking on, he beckoned me with his 
finger. 

“ My worthy Sir,” said he, in a low 
voice, “ do you know Mr. Vernon ?” 

“ Intimately.” 

** It makes me extremely happy to 
hear you say so. I am his particular 
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friend. Do me the favour to go and 
bring him here.” 

** I will,” snid Iv in a feigned voice j 
“ but will you first satisfy my curiosity ? 
Did your papa come over to this country 
with Captain Gulliver? Are all children 
in your country as big as you when born ? 
And are ye all born with teeth ?” 

** None of your tricks upon travellers,” 
quoth Rufuf, “1 know all that nonsense 
is fair at a masquerade j but will you be 
kind enough now to go and fetch your 
friend Vernon here.” 

“ I never saw such a child in all my 
life. Why nurse, you should whip this 
child.” 

“ Oh dear me ! dear me!” cried As- 
pell, now returned as the nurse, “ since 
I have been away, some fairy has changed 
my boy. La! what a different nose !” 

r say, I say, Aspell^* said Rufus, in 
a gentle voice, “ come here, I want to 
speak to you.” 

“ Thee^art not my child. I’ll not 
come n’ear thee. .Oh! what.a pretty babe 
was mine.”. 

Do,, my dear Sir,” said Rufus to a 
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stander-by, “ pull that big woman close 
to me.** 

“ What, an*t you done sucking yet.?‘* 
said the mask; “.fb^ shame !*' 

" l.et me but catch hold of her,” said 
Rufus, ‘i and you shall see. I’ll give* her * 
leave to get out of my clutches again, if 

she can.V 

“ Oh ! what a naughty child i fie ! fie! 
Go to sleep.” Some one rocked the 
cradle. • 

“ No more of thjit,” roared he. “ I 
say, Aspell, do^tell me where Vernon is 
gone } 1 am sure he would not have left 
me so long if he knew all, some una¬ 
voidable assignation I am sure but T 
say, my dear Aspell, I want tp tell you 
something, I do indeed.” 

"Here his eye caught the goddess Diana 
comiftg towards the cradle, This^female 
divinity was no other than the muscular 
Miss Belclier. • 

“ Hah!” continued he, “ here is a 
tHend«; this must be Vernon’s cousin. I 
say. Lady Diana !** The m^sk went up 

to the cradle. . . * 

VOL. IV. E. 
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“ My dear, good Lady 'Barbara/* 
said he. — ■' 

“ 1 don’t know you,” said the mask. — 
“ Not know me! Lshall never forget 
your salve, and great kindness. You 
know Mr. Palmer, Mr. Rufus‘Palmer, 
don’t you? Down with you last Christ¬ 
mas. This israll play. Pray bring yoiu 
cousin to me.” 

** Where are'my nymphs?” said Di¬ 
ana. “ Bring me a rod, a birch rod j — 
this is not the first little boy I have 
chastised.” . , 

“ Lord have mercy 09 me! You may 
go about your business, Mrs. Diana,” 

“ He is not so ugly neither.” cried 
Diana. “ Come, I won’t whip it this 
time ! kiss and make friends. Coo, doo.” 

Go, go, — get along with you, yon 
Jezebel!” roared Rufus, 

“ Get along!” said Diana, ** you 
dirt)’, puny, little thing ; get along ? eh! 
Take that,” As she spoke, the goddess 
gave him a slap upon the cheek, that 
echoed at a^iconsiderable distance. 

Yoii, lli^womsn** bawled he; ** catch 
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me again at a place where they dress 
up Mendozas and Belchers for female 
goddesses 1 Catch me at a masquerade 
again.” • * 

The twinging of the slap was. still, 
operatirfg on his choler, when a smart 
boy ran >up, saying, ** Which is Mr. 
Palmer,* pray ?” 

D— Mr. Palmer,” said Lumley; 
“ I know no more of .Mr. Palmer than 
that child in the cradle fhcre. Little 
one, is your name Palmer ?** 

** Y^ou be cursed,” cried Hufus. 

« I have a letter for him,” said the 
boy. 

Hufus, between the shame of being 
recognised in his distress, and desire to 
Iiave the letter, called to him, “ 1 say, 
iny lad, come here j” the bo^ went 
forward. “ Is the letter from Mr. 
Vernon?” 

“ No, Master,” replied the boy j ** it’s 
from a lady.” 

“ Give it me directly,” cried Rufus. 

“ No, no. Master,” said the boy; 
“ you’ll tear it to bits. Where's your 
nurse?” 

= f 
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“ Stuffl I know Mr. Palmerl and Til 
take care he shall have it.” Here he 
snatched it out of the.no*unwillmg hand 
of the boy, and opened it. 

, “ Look, look!” cried a mask, “that 
child can read already.** 

Itufiis, intent upon the ideas which the 
note excited, ‘paid no attention‘s to this 
remark. It was written by Lumley, in a 
female hand ; the words were : 

" Where is Palmer ? Wh^re is he ? 

Him my eyes have sought in vainj — 

XiCt him come to yonder tree, ' 

And a kiss he there may gain. 

Silvia.’" 

“ I have seen this hand*writing be¬ 
fore,** said Rufus in soliloquy; then, 
calling the boy, “ My lad/* said he, 
** I am Mr. Palmer. I suppose you know 
tins is all play. I have lost Mr. Vernon, 
and w^t to get out.** 

“ Shall I help you ?** '"said the boy, 
making an eflbrt to pull od’ the bed¬ 
clothes. ’ 

“ Hoh ! hoh ! hoh !** roared out 
Rufus, seizing the boy*s hands; “ Zooks, 
child! you must not do that:— 1*11 tell 
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you what though you may do — By the 
Lord that’s a good thought. I’ll give 
you five shillings, -if you will go outside 
and bring in two chairmen to take the 
cradle out of this infernal place.” ‘ 

“ I will, Sir,” replied the young mask, 
“ I reaUy feel for you.” , 

** That’s a good lad.” The mask 
moving away, Rufus called after him; 
‘‘Mind, five shillings*—five and six¬ 
pence.” As he got a little farther, he 
called him back 5 « Boy! Lad! I say, 
hollo! Mrs. SiFvia's boy! the men must 
bring their polfis, remember that ^ here, 
look, here are places for them.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the mask, looking 
back, “ I’ll take care of that j” and 
w^nt off. 

For some minutes the Monk had been 
at my side, looking on; and, though my 
dress was chattged, he knew me, by what 
means, Heaven knows, for his Cold-Bath- 
fields jirosely te. 

“ Sinner !” said he, “ you will be true 
to your appointment ?.” 

“ As you to yoUrs,’’ was jny reply. 

“ What a hardened young creature is 

E S 
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that damsel of your acquaintance !*’ said 
he. ** She has been brought up a heretic 
from her cradle —~ eveti there the seeds 
of heresy are sown.” 

' “ Suppose,” said I, ** you try your 

hand to destroy them before they take 
root in the cradle before you.” 

It is the time,” said he, “ to prepare 
the soil for receiving the grain.” He 
advanced ; Rufus’s eye caught the figure 
of the Monk as he approached. 

“ The Lord have mercy on my sinful 
soul 1 ” ejaculated he j “ What have we 
here? By all that’s good, a pioneer of 
the scarlet woman. Avaunt! Beelzebub! 
avaunt I” 

Benedicite,” said the monk in a mild 
voice ; and, moving his hand as if bless¬ 
ing him; ** Benedicite, Infans !” 

“ Infans !” cried Rufus 5 “ Infans, 
patrueKs, et hsres. There, you see, 1 
can talk Latin as well as you. Now go 
about your business, do, for the very 
sight of ^ou makes me perspire.” 

The Monk calmly drew the stool to 
•the |ide of, the .cradle, and sat down 
facing his prey. 
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“ Get up,** cried Rulus“ that*s my 
Ktool but you may take it away with 
you to your masteiv for never more wiU 
I sit upon a stool which you have brim’ 
stoned over. — Come, Jet me see yoi-u 
fly away with it.’* 

My, child,** said the Monk coolly, . 
it would be as easy tor me to fly away 
with the cradle and you in it.” 

“ Lord! Lord 1” eitclajmed Rufus j 
“ Heaven protect me! You, Sir! I know 
all this is fun; but ^ray go along j 1 hate 
the devil even*in fun.” 

You don*t*knowmc, my dear child.” 
** Yes, I do } and 1*11 be cursed if you 
shall make me any child of yours. — You 
are one of Babylon’s pioneers; a prime 
ohe too j — you smell of brimstone — go 
along ^ you shan’t open your mine upon 
me. I say, Beelzebub, if you will go 
away, I will ^ell you a secret that will 
please yon.” 

I know it already,” said the Monk. 

** ^rhere,” cried Rufus, “ didn’t I know 
you were the devil ? Coifie, jiow, let's 
hear 5 what is it ?** 

E ' ' 
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“ That you Iiave received a billet- 
doux.** 

** You are a cunning devil, that*s the 
truth; but how is that to please you? 
‘Come.** 

“ Not as a devil, which I am not, but 
as a friend.** 

Rufus looked him full in the face, and 
made mouths at iiim. 

“ As a friftnd, * continued the Monk 
mildly ; ** and you will say so if you will 
listen. I never in my life heard a child 
of your age talk so much.** 

“ Truly, Mr, Pioneer, nor at all, I 
take it; but none of your friendship for 
me — so go, go.** 

Not if it concerns that billet-doux ?” 

Eh !** cried Rufus. 

“ I know the mistress of the boy that 
brought it.** 

Are you sure ? Cogie, I see the 
devil may be good for something. Are 
you sure you know her? What's her 
name ?*’ 

“ Oh iJ*. said the Monk, “ it would be 
easy for me to deceive you. .But I am 
above cjeceit.** 
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Rufus made a mouth at him. 

“ Deceit is qa ^art of my character.” 

Rufus again made mouths. 

“ Xl^is is some part of your found- 
about mining, I suppose; but you shan’t 
blow ifie up, Mr. Babylon; so you may 
save yourself the trouble of digging any 
more.” 

“ You forget Silvia',” s»id the Monk. 

If it is she I suspect,” said Rufus, 
** she is the most beautiful creature you 
ever saw.” 

“ It is site herself,” replied the 
Monk. 

“ Can you,” cried Rufus, with all 
your cunning, tell me how I shall make 
my way from this cradle to that tree ? 
I’m here in swaddling-clothes.” • 

“ Notliing easier,” said the Monk; 
“ 111 lend you, my frock.” • 

“ Your frock I Heaven preserve me ! 
You^want to wrap me up, and fly away 
with me. Your frock! Rufus Palmer 
in the black frock .of the scarlet wo¬ 
man !” 

• i 

Here the Monk replied in verse :— 

E 5 
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** Who is Silria ? What is she 

That all our swains commend her? 

Lovely, ftur, and plump h the 

■ •* No, ndl plump,” cried Rufqa. 

The Monk went on 

** The Heavens such grace did lend her, 

That she admired might be.” 

“ I tell you, whkt,” said Rufus, “ I feel 
L kind of delight} there is great sweet¬ 
ness in those verses of yours. I see you 
are a poet, whatever else you are; and 
if you’ll manage to transport me, properly 
dressed, to the feet of Silvia, I will listen 
to you.” 

“ That I can do, but will not as long 
as you think me a devil.” 

** Lord !” replied Rufus, familiarized 
to the soft voice and manner ofUhe Monk, 
** I was only in joke; — if’s all fun here, 
isn’t it 

** Do you,” said the Monk, ** believe 
in purgatory ?”j 

How well you time your questions!” 
said Rufus; I must be hard of belief 
with a veng^ce, if I don’t believe in 
\hat; -p why, my' worthy black frock'! 

V* 
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I have been in purgatbry these iwo 
hours.” 

• • 

** Will you in*f uture follow my counsel, 
if I relieve you from it ?** . . 

“ A*nd take me dressed to Silvia ?” 

“Well! 1*11 throw that into the bar¬ 
gain.*** 

“ Agreed.*’ 

** Agreed. You are no longer afraid 
of me ?” * 

“ Not at all.” • 

“ I am no pioneer of Babylon?” 

“ No, but ^ friend in need.” 

And tho scarlet lady you think 

is — 

“ Now, come, don’t press too hard 
ypon me all ax once.” 

“ Well, well! wo will talk of her an¬ 
other time: — and now see, here come 
chairmen with Silvia’s page.” 

Kufus rulTbed his haiids with jov. 
“ Mere, my men, here are the cranks for 
the poles,** cried he to two masks in large 
chairmen’s coats with projjer^strajjs and 
poles, which t'hp inftsks soon fixed, and 
began to move. A sliout followed him, 

♦ “ Shout away, shoivt away! •! don’t care 

e.6 
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that for any of you,” cried Rufus, snap¬ 
ping his finger and thumb ; ** 1 shall soon 
be away from your nonsense, and catch 
me at a masquerade again, that*s all! 
You are a good boy,” added he, speak- 
.ing to the m^sk who had brought the 
supposed chairmen, “ I won’t forget the 
five shillings — was it five and sixpence ?” 

Turning ir\to Another apartment, fol¬ 
lowed by a crowd, the chairmen, pre¬ 
tending to be overcome by the weight, 
rested. No sooner was the cradle lodgeil 
on the floor than it began i\)cking. Rufus 
in vain darted his head from one side to 
the other to find his tormentors j away 
he rolled like a light over-masted ship in 
a heavy swell. He begged Silvia’s boy 
to make the chairmen beat off the mob. 
This they did to his great relief. 

“ Master,” said one of ,!the chairmen, 
“ this is warm work j I hope your honour 
^ill order us a pot.” 

“ There’s no porter to be got here, 
man ; you shall have two,pots - when you 
get outside of this volcano.” 

“ Thank your Honour; Grady’s noj; 
without his share bf conscience j your 
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honour can*t do more than you can do. 
Come Phelim, take up.” 

“ His Iionoiir,'* said Phelim, “ will be 
kind enough to settle with us here j its 
the custom, your honour, on crowdeif 
nights, to munerate we your honour’s 
servant^ more than usual.** 

“ Very well, very well/ go on.” 

“ Your honour’s a st/anger to w e, and 
we hopes no offence in demanding tlie 
fare and muncration before we carry you 
any farther.” • 

“ The Lordjiave mercy on me !” sigli- 
ed4lufus; “ I shall never get out. — I'll 
pay you when you have set me down.” 

“ We haves no doubt of your honour’s 
honour <it all,” said Phelim; “but o’ 
masquerade nights there be some of* you 
gentlemen that bilk we all for fifh. We 
must beg to be paid, your honour.” 

“ You maf beg long enough* and be 
hanged to you ; 1 have not got on my — 
my A-pockets.” 

“ Sure your honour beaijt at a loss for 
a friend to lend yoi^ten or t\Velve shil¬ 
lings.” 

* ** Ten or twelve devils,” cried Rufus. 
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“ As to that, you may do as you 
please ; but our fare we will have before 
we stir, and that’s "five shillings all but 
sixpence. You can’t be any gentleman, 
“ or you would not stand for the' munera- 
tion with a couple of j)oor fellows, carry¬ 
ing such a Jieavy big boy as you.” 

Kiifus, confounded, knew not what 
to do. 

“ Shall I go lor a police officer ?” said 
Silvia’s lad. 

“ What for? To make-a noise here ? 1 
have had enough of that; pay them, and 
have done witli them,” 

“ Who, 1 ? Sir ! 1 have no silver about 
me; shall I go lo my lady tor some?” 

“ Are you mad, boy? Mot for tjie 
world; I have plenty in my purse if 1 
liad it''here. — Where’s Beelzebub? lie 
will lend me a few shillings, to be sure.” 

The monk had vanished^ the chairmtMi 
were not to be Ibiiiul. Kufus’s patience 
was now completely exhausted, arrd, in¬ 
deed, I now. thought it time to release 
him, ancT bustled • forward in my hist 
dress, with my mask in my hand. 
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** Where, where liave they carried it?” 
cried I, in seeming* agitation and dis¬ 
pleasure. * * 

“ Here, here, Vernon, this way,.iny. 
friend Vernon, iny dear friend Vernon,” 
called Rpfus—■ 

“ What folly is this ?” said 1; wiiy 
have you been playing the fool so long 
in this silly machine, wlicu I know you 
are expected elsewhere ?” 

** My dear friend,*” replied he, liovr 
could you servi? me so ?” 

“ Serve you how ?” said I — 

** To leave me to the mercy of the 
merciless, of such a crew !” 

“ You surely could not think I should 
slay all niglit by your side — vvliere's 
Foster, and Immley, and Asp{;ll 

“ Don^t ask me, don’t ask me, don’t 
—that’s a good fellow — the thought 
of them’s enough to turn my stomach 
again.” 

“ Again ? why, have you been sick?” 

“ Sick !—but get me intcftlu;dressing- 
room first, and there I’ll tell you ail.” 

** 1 take it extremely ill of them,” said 
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I, “ and I shall tell them so — but with¬ 
out them bow am I to get you away.” 

“ Make that young chap find out tlie 
chairmen, and settle with tl^em what 
you please.” 

»« I see one of them,” said, the boy, 
and running of}| returned with tlie sup¬ 
posed chairmen, who were personated 
by Crawley and Foster. 

“ Come along,” said I, “ in with your 
poles and follow me.” 

Bless Mr. Vernon’s honour,” said 
one of them — “ Grady knows Mr. Ver¬ 
non's honour, and would make nothing 
of following him all the world over, 
even beyond the sea-side towards Water¬ 
ford.” 

** Ypu have been making too free w ith 
the bottle, my friend,” said I, ** take 
care hpw you carry this gjentleman.” 

“ Never fear, your honour,” said 
Grady, “ we’ll no more spill him, nor 
we would the champagne we have been 
drinking, for want of porter.” 

They fixed the p'oles, and having l^en 
up the cradle, began to reel about ns 
having ^unk too much. 
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Steady” cried I, walking by the side 
of Palmer. 

“ Steady !” echoed he, adding: “ by 
the Lord, Vernon, they are drunk.” • 

They.tossed him about unmercifully 
through the crowd, and we made our 
exit amjdst shouts of applause; at the 
dressing-room I discharged the pretend¬ 
ed chairmen, and as sopn as he slipped 
on a dressing gown he i>eg 9 n to recount 
his misfortunes to me, being persuaded 
that 1 would not have lefb him without 
an indispensable engagement. When he 
came to the note he had received from 
Silvia 5 “ do you think,” said he, ** that 
it*s real ?” 

I have known such confessions at a 
masquerade,” replied I, “ but I know 
nothing of Sylvia.” — , 

“ That,” said he, “ must be her anony¬ 
mous name: 1 guess, but I woyld not 
tell even you.’* 

“ If that’s the case,” said I, I should 
certarnly hear her confession ; there’s 
no blushing under masks, you kpow.” 

Harry Lumley.haJ engaged a friend 
of his with whom HufUS was unacquaint- 
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ed to personate Silvia, and having dress¬ 
ed the lover in a fine yellow satin jacket, 
1 helped him to find his way to the 
appointed tree, which was a large shrub 
in a-corner of the concert-room., Before 
I parted with him, I told him it was 
probable that I should change, my dis¬ 
guise, in which case we might make 
ourselves known to each other by a sign 
and a bye-wprd. It was agreed that the 
word should be cough, and the sign a 
gentle pinch on the arm, which was to 
be answered by a coughJ 

Pointing out the tree, and the lady 
sitting on a bench that could hold two 
persons, I left him, and in a moment 
slipped on a domino, which was ready 
for me. Rufus, approaching the bench, 
bowet), and bowed, without the slightest 
return of notice; at length he went up 
close.. I was not near enough to hear 
Ids reception, but I saw Silvia inviting 
liim to sit. The bench was on a swivel, 
and was safe enough to look at, and also 
when the supported side had a sufficient 
weight upon it to balance the other side 
'^ich had 'no support under it. 1 saw 
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Rufus take the seat, and a^ter a few 
minutes Silvia rose, when the seat turn* 
ing on its hinge, down dropped the lover 
roaring as he fell, and Silvia ran off. He 
was, hoMievcr, up in a moment and after* 
her, saying; 

“ ril Vnow who you are, though.” He 
followed, sometimes running, sometimes 
creeping, and Lumley^s friend kept him 
full half an hour at ba-be^. Passing 
several persons whom he suspected to 
be me, he dealt about his pinch and his 
cough, and wal laughed at, and some¬ 
times assailed ami abused. At last Silvia 
suffered herself to be caught. 

“ Now, do tell me truly,” said he, 
” are you a woman, or not?” 

A crowd gathering, “ Don’t be rude. 
Sir,” cried Silvia, in an affected voice; — 
“ I won’t be followed in this manner. 


You liave already cost me more tears 
than you are worth,” 

“ l^on my soul 1” — said Rufus. 

“ A pr-etty fellow,” cried one of the 
crowd ” to make a woman cfy.”.— 

“ Upon my soul!” repeated Rufus. 
Soul and body both’, gentlemen,” said 
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Silvia, weeping, — he is a betrayer, a 
deceiver.” 

Shame! shame*!” was echoed to his 

4 

ear ; — “he deserves to be ducked.” 

The idea appalled Rufus, and he ad¬ 
dressed the crowd in his defence : — “I 
give you my word,” said he, “ 1 never 
meant to hurt the lady j — she wrote 
me a note, which I have not got about 
me.” 

“ Shame!” cried one, “ to boast of 
receiving letters from ladies.” 

“Lord have mercy,” cried Rufus, “you 
don’t understand me.” * 

“ Let’s hustle him,” says one. 

“ If you do,” says Rufus, holding up 
his doubled fist, “ I’ll knock the first 
man down that touches me.” 

“ Rray do, do,” said Silvia, “ he de¬ 
serves it: —1*11 begin first.” The mask 
elbowed him, and he w^s sea-sawed by 
the crowd. 

“ Madam !” said he, turning to Silvia, 
whose mask was now off and- disclosed 
a hard-featilred face, with a thick beard, 
Weskers, and long black eye-brows. 

“Madam'! by the Lord!” cried he. 
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struck with the figure, I was going to 
call her Jezebel, but she is nothing better 
than a Holofernes.*'- • 

“ Cruel, cruel ’Rufus !** whimpered 
Silvia. 

“ Cruel Rufus,” was chorussed by the 
by-standers. 

“ I see how it is,” said he, “ this is 
what you call the humours of a masque¬ 
rade ; — catch me at a masquerade again, 
that’s all,” —and off he strode ; but be¬ 
fore he had got ten sleps, he heard him¬ 
self called; — hfe stopped and looked 
towards the quarter whence the sound 
issued, and waited for a repetition 
of it. 

“Rufus!” this came from an oppo¬ 
site <iirection. He started round, when 
his name was repeated in a difierent 
place, where he immediately directr 
ed his eyes, after a little longer •wait¬ 
ing. 

“ Hah 1 curse ye! it*s all a sham ; 
all a masquerade from first to last> 
and he went pn in hopes of fihdiug me, 
pinching and coughing *as he sought his 
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way out of the house. So much for 
Rufus. 

With the exception of the Monk, who 
interested me much, 1 met with nothing 
that you may not meet with at every 
masquerade. A large assortment of the 
Vortex were, as usual, the chief support¬ 
ers of the evening. They promenaded, 
waltzed, courted, made assignations, sup¬ 
ped and went away. 

Lady Standish, very slightly clad, per¬ 
sonated a PsychSi and that fop Veramore 
was en Cupidon, neitlier' of them ashamed 
to show their faces. J occasionally de¬ 
tected Lady Betty neaV the box where 
Miss Savilles.at with the Godfreys ; but 
she was so annoyed by the Monk, that 
she could hardly get an opportunity to 
speak to her. Rivers was her principal 
attendant, and I fancy the next elope- 
ment« in the Vortex will be graced with 
their names. Mariton and Ajax were 
both harlequins, and took pleasure in 
showing their agility all night, princi¬ 
pally in playing leap-frog over each 
other’s heads. 
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1 grew* tired at last, and went off 
about four in the morning. Mrs. God¬ 
frey and her cousin, retired before sup¬ 
per. It is an dmfiisement the God¬ 
freys do not frequent, and their going • 
last nigHt was to show their Italian 
cousin an English masquerade. They 
sat all night in one of the lower boxes, 
so that I could speak ^ with them at 
times. • 

Soon after they went, I missed my 
monk, whom I intended to pursue at • 
and after supper, in order to discover 
him, but he escaped me. He knew me, 

I am certain, from several equivocal allu¬ 
sions he made use oil One speech he 
made, particularly struck me. In our 
)ast«rencontre I said to him, 

“ Remember absolution is the word.” 

“ Sinner !** said he, “ thou shalt be 
absolved, but it must be upon themsual 
conditions!” 

“ Ho, ho 1’* said 1, “ there are condi¬ 
tions?'" 

Attend,” cried he, “ I *am. called 
away, and shall see thed no more» either 
here or in Cold-Bath-iields ; 'but I will 
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leave my counsel with thee: meditate 
upon itf and profit. Absolution is the 
word; it is the universal doctrine of 
human nature, and Ooilfined to no modes 
of worship ; but nature herself hath es¬ 
tablished the conditions for obtaining it. 
If thy crimes sting thee 'not, there is no 
hope for thee. If thou hast robbed the 
orphan, slandered the innocent, deceived 
thy friend, planted a dagger in the heart 
of a parent, wilt thou have absolution 
gratis ? If, even in- thought, thou hast 
proposed the seduction-of the ignorant 
maiden, or the virtuous wife, wilt thou 
have absolution gratis ? Thou mayst laugh 
awhile, but nature’s pefiance will over¬ 
take thee, perhaps too late — Remorse : 
—•it is fire in the heart’s core, ,yet 
sometimes inadequate to guilt — then — 
no more — beware young man, 
ware*” ^ 

As he said this very impressively, he 
left me ; I followed, but could not en¬ 
gage him to stay longer: — he miidly put 
me away with his hand, in. the action of 
blessing, saying at the same time, “ Be- 
nedicitej” 
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Adieu ! my dear Darrell: — I hope I 
have banished the Bluest but I am tired 
myself. 

Ever yours, 

L. Verkon. 


rOL. ir. 
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LETTER LXIV. 

Aumisfa to Angelica. 

O O 


Hnnovcr Square- March. 

Where is my ilear Angelica now ? Many 
hundred miles nearer to her sister, who 
is travelling with Iter in im?-gination and 
on maps. I have embarl>ed with you, 
Angelica, at Genoa, and landed at Erejus; 
L stopped with you a couple of days at 
Avignon, supposing the very sound of 
Vaucluse worth at least eight*and-fbrt\; 
hours 'f and I am at present with you at 
Lyons. You will soon now be at Paris; and 
1 shall make up my packet to be dispatcl\> 
ed immediately, lest you should arrive and 
not find a letter from me, expressing 4he 
joy which your» lias given me. I t^ist 
that you will be witli me in the first v«..k 
of April. Your arrival is'of importance 
in a point yoti little think of There will 
be a reCQ|j^ of the parliament; George 
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and Caroline spend it at AVoodlee : my 
father wishes to •go and stay at Grove 
Park. If you are here we w'ill accorapau}' 
liini :*if not I shall go with them. 

Though we shall be obliged sometimes 
to ))art with my cousins^ yet we shall be 
a great deal together, for the distances 
of our residences are pot very great. By 
leaving Grove Park early,*we may dine in 
town. Woodlec is much nearer still to 
London. Manor.Housc is the farthest 
asunder, but that is little more than a day’s 
journey from town. These thoughts 
come into my mind from tlie feeling that 
brings you nearer to me every day, and 
k go in imagination with you to every 
place where you will have a hotpe. 

I will now return to the subjects which 
liave so much interested my 'dear An¬ 
gelica. — The letter, to which I shall 
annex this under one cover, contains 
an at'count, which has proved so erro¬ 
neous, that I ought pcrhap!?to destroy it: 
but, writing, as 1 do*loyou, occurrences 
and sentiments as they ariSe, I will con- 
t'ent myself with renloVing the impres¬ 
sion it might make, fisher than not let 

. F •(S 
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you see every'thing in my mind as it 
passes. The pleasure too, my dear An¬ 
gelica, is great, I own: r— .t have involun- 
ta;^ily wronged Sir Francis Darrell, and 
it is a real gratification to do him justice. 
All the appearances respecting Lady 
Betty BrambleLear have been cleared 
up. Mr. Vernon read to George part 
of’ a letter from Sir Francis, who had 
learned from his servants tliat we had 
seen her come out of the house. He 
owned that the shock ho, felt was the 
cause of his leaving town, and explained 
the pains he had taken to convince her 
of the folly of her conduct. This you 
may be sure gave us all pleasure i but to 
complete it, a circumstance occurred 
which 1 must tell you as it happened. 

1 believe I mentioned in one of my 
former letters, that there was to be a 
masquerade at the Opera-House, to which 
I was going with George and Caroline, 
merely as spectators, for they take no 
pleasure in it-as an entertainment, and it 
was principally thatT-might have an op¬ 
portunity of ^mparing it with our Ita¬ 
lian camivjsls. - I have something to say 
to you of this ipasquerade, but I must 
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lirst surprise you with the unravelling of 
mysteries which gave me so much pain. 
On the morning* after the masquerade, 
before I left my dressing-room, Madelena 
told me that a young lady,whose name was 
Craven, was below, and wished to speak 
to n^e alone. Well remembering the 
name of the winking man and his sis¬ 
ter, to whom 1 was introduced at Lady 
Mount-Vernon’s ball, I made no scruple 
of admitting Miss Craven, though 1 could 
not imagine the bause of her visit at that 
time of the* day. 1 had seen little of 
her at the ball; her being chaperoned by 
Lady Betty kept us at a distance from 
each other. What notice 1 did take of 
her was in her favour. dress and 
demeanour were modest. X remember 
making in my mind a comparisqp between 
her and some other ladies present, to her 
advantage ^ and I should havQ wondered 
at her coming to the ball under Lady 
Betty’s protection, had the reason not 
been eicplained to me: Her father had 
been a respectable manufticturer at Peter¬ 
borough, who had* made a large fortune, 
and brought up his*family in affluence."— 
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He was dead, but lier brother was still 
at the head of the manufactory, which 
continues a thriving concern. For some 
years there had been’an^ intimacy be¬ 
tween the Cravens and Mr. Bramblebear, 
who had found it convenient to bcw row 
money of the late Mr. Craven, In pro¬ 
portion as the del)t augmented, the.inti- 
macy encreased ; and the young ladies 
were much at Bramblebear Hall, where 
they saw soractking'of. fashionable life : 
and this winter Mrs. Craven, who was 
?still alive though advanced in years, 
consented to let her elder daughter see 
more of that life in a town View, under 
the care of Lady Betty. Poor woman ! 
she little knew to whom she was trusting 
her child. 

As Miss Craven entered my room 1 
rose to receive her. — She was in a very 
elegant morning-dress, and looked very 
handsome, 'but serious. Madelena hav- 
ing given her a chair, and left the room, 
J said I was glad to sec her: 

“ Though I fear,” continued I, «* from 
the early hour of your visit, and your 
asking for me, tji^t you liave some un¬ 
pleasant communication to make.” 
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“ I am not much acquainted,** replied 
she, “ with the rules of fashionable life in 
town, but I knojv you will excuse my 
mistakes for tlte soke of my motive. 1 
may be doing wrong, but I dp not mean 
it if if is so, yet something tells me tliat 1 
iiave no right to suppose you so interested 
about* any man, as to e^feuse the liberty 
of speaking to you on the occasion which 
has induced me to come here.*’ 

As this young lady was living in the 
house with Lady iJetty, this introduction 
gave me an idea that she was her couth 
dante, and was about to speak of bir 
Francis Darrell. I had a momentary hc' 
sitation whether I should allow her to go 
on or not, till she said : 

“ But as you are yourself concerned, 
YOU will, 1 am sure, not be displeased 
witli me.** 

If I aip concerned, my dear Miss 
Craven,** said I, “ I shall consider myseli 
un^ier an obligation to you for any inform¬ 
ation which it may be necessary for me 
to know.- Had it concerned ethers only, 
I should have requested to remain igno- 
r rant of it.** 
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“ I beg you/' said she, ** to believe 
that I do not mean to attribute to you 
any thing but frieitdship, when I tell 
you I am purposely come to clear from 
blame the conduct of a gentlegian, of 
whom you cannot but wish to think well/' 

“ Who is it said I. 

She replied, “ Sir Francis Darrell/* 

1 expected the name, but my pride 
would not allow me to suifer her to 
imagine that his conduct was of that 
importance to me which her visit im¬ 
plied. — I said ** that my gratitude to Sir 
Francis would always induce me to wisli 
him well, but that 1 had no concern 
in his conduct/' 

“ Except,” said she, “ as impertinent 
people will make it so, as you mu^t 
have seen by the anonymous note you 
received.*' 

1 was not much astonished at hearing 
this from Miss Craven’s mouth — yet it 
shocked me to Hnd her acquaintec^with 
the circumstance, and 1 prepared to re¬ 
ceive her fill! communication. i 

** My dear Misf Craven,” said I, “ 1 
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must observe that your knowledge of 

such things is not- ** 

“ Stay, Miss Saville,** cried she, inter, 
rupting me, “ and hear before you blame 
me: — it is disgraceful to Lady Betty, but 
not to me: I am at this moment in a, 
situation you little think of} and I fear 
that my^ character will be implicated in 
iicr shocking conduct.” She here burst 
into tears. 

“ Good Heaven !” cried I, surprised, 
“ wliat is the matter ?” * 

“ Lady Betty has not returned since 
the masquerade last night,” replied slie. 

“ Gracious Heaven I” said I, “ I do not 
wonder at your agitation — but compose 
yourself, 1 hope you are not implicated,” 
“ Oh ! no, no, no,” — cried she with 
cr.creased agitation ; “ I have seen too 
much, but I knew nothing of her intend- 
ing to act in this manner.*’ 

The dear ^irl could not restrain her 
tears for some time. 1 asked if she 
would allow me to call Mrs. Godfrey. 

TPresently,** replied she, “ but not 
yet.” 

1 took her hand, and begged her not to 

r 5 
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be uiieaay as to herself. — As she recover¬ 
ed, 1 asked if she was at the masquerade. 

** No,” replied she, “ I was to iiavu 
gone, and wished dt at first, never 
having been at one'j But Lady Betty's 
gjonversations with me, and her ^naunei 
of acting for ten days or a fortnight past, 
determined me not to go; — indeed I 
wrote to my mother, to say that I should 
retiirn home sooner than was intended. 
The whole of^esterday and the day be¬ 
fore, Lady Betty luirdly spoke to me, fbi’ 
adhering to my resolution not to go to 
the masquerade.” 

I told iier slie liad acted wisely, and, 
seeing her composed, 1 requested she 
would allow me to introduce lier to my 
cousin, 

“ I am sure,” said I, “ she will be Imp- 
py to show you every attention on this 
occasion, as well as on your being our 
neighbour in the country.”,. 

She bowed, and I went for Caroline, 
whom I prepared to see her by infbrining 
her of whatJiad passed. She shook hands, 
with her^ sPd,' telling lier that I had men-^ 
tion^ the circumstances, added, that 
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iliere was a room in the house at her ser¬ 
vice. She made her acknowledgment very 
warmly, and said she would accept of it 
lor a day or two, by wlucli time her'bro- 
tlier wDuId be ready to take her into the 
(Country. Having quite recovered lier- 
selfi sltfe detailed to us a very sad accoiuit 
of her protectress, excusing the inform¬ 
ation slie gave, by observing that she 
thought it no breach of tlffe rules of hos- 
pitality or of confidence, to speak ol'a 
person who I>ad so completely betrayed 
herself. She ^laid she had long thought 
Lady Betty rather free in her manners, 
bift supposed it was the effect of inno¬ 
cence, as she was so young a wouiaii. 
.'jhe recollected thinking her too familiar 
last y6ar with Sir Francis Darrell, before 
he went abroad, but had no idea that she 
was a guilty woman. After hjs return 
from France, she had met him at Bram- 
l^ar Hall, once or twice, at which times 
Lady Betty^ appeared m^re angry than 
pleased with him. Some hbticp, too, had 
been taken by her brother of her atten- 
^on to Mr. Veramore', but'he was m*ong 
in that particular, foi'she had shwh her 

F <)• 
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Tesentment at his impertinence. She and 
Mr, Bramblebear ha^ always made them* 
selves agreeable to her family, and when 
they left the country at the end of the 
^tumn, they had engaged Mrs. Craven, 
to let her come to them in London, after 
Christmas ; that, upon their arri^^al from 
Bath, her brother had brought her up to 
town, and, haviug staid to go to Lady 
Mount-Vernun*s ball, had returned to 
Peterborough. 

** I was delighted,” continued Miss 
Craven, ** with my reception in Seymoiir- 
Street, where Mr. Bramblebear had taken 
a house for four months : nothing could 
be kinder; and the idea of the enjoy¬ 
ment I imagined in the novelty of Lon¬ 
don gave me great spirits. 1 was not 
long, however, with Lady Betty, before 
she began to give me marks of her con¬ 
fidence* that made me urteasy. It is a 
painful thing to have folly or vice in tri^, 
yet treachery in itself appeared to ide"^ 
odious, that J should certainly have kepi 
my opinion ofLady3ctty;and thecircum* 
stances she cqnfided to me, to myself, had 
she thought proper to keep any measures 
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with the world; at gpeseht, I consider 
myself as released iVom every obligation 
of the kind. She made me her confidante, 
and would, had I been willing, have 
made Fne her associate. The first thing 
she told me was, that she never would go 
to live* in Yorkshire with Mr. Bramble- 
bear. Her gi'eat object for some months 
past has been to attach Sir Francis Dar¬ 
rell to her. — She failed id this at Bram- 
blebear Hall. She then purposely threw 
herself in his vway at M^vern, and was 
again disappointed. In town she has 
written him letters though he did not re¬ 
ply to them. She then was convinced in 
her own mind, that his conduct was ow- 
to an attachment to you, Miss Saville; 
and she resolved to injure him in your 
opinion. The note which you ’received, 
signed ** Preserver^* she wrote, and 
would have ‘had me copy, buf 1 refused, 
and from that day her regard for me 
'cobled. Lady Mount-Vernon had previ¬ 
ously included me in her invitation to 
her ball, or 1 imagine I should not have 
been invited. There yo;i could not but 
* observe her conduct; — she ^)ursued^him 
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to ever^ part o^the rooms, and 1 atn 
persuaded was t^cpuseofhis retiring 
so early.’* . ‘. 

Here Caroline asked her if it 
Lady Betty who pinned the notS to iny 
shawl. 

“Iwas not tltfen in her confidence,” saiil 
Miss Craven, ** but there can be no doubt 
of it. She has r^tely, by some inean<?, 
forced Sir Francis to leave town, which, 

I believe, convinced lier that all attempts 
to attach him would be fruitless, and she 
has been more successful in attaching a 
young man of large fortune of the name 
of Rivers, whom I have met at Bramble- 
bear hall.” 

Miss Craven's open and simple manual 
in relatipg her connection with Lady 
Betty and the results of it irapressetl both 
Caroline ^nd me with feeliqgs in iier fa- < 
vour and we lamented that she should 
have been so exposed to the seductjorn, 
of an unprincipled woman, with whom it 
was very clea'lhat she was not congenial. 
ShQ»hi(d sot completely lost her confi¬ 
dence, that knew nothing of the lady's^ 

last *maq(iei^re in her page’s'fantastical 
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clothes ; and, when it was mentioned to 
her, she said that she must have taken 
the clothes out and dressed at anotiier 
liouse. . * 

How painful i^it,*my dear Angelica, to 
reflect, ^that there are women, on whQ«e 
conduct the happiness or misery of' their 
lamilies. depends, so lost to every better 
Iceling! Miss Craven having accepted 
the room Caroline offered her, accom- 
))anied us to breakfast, ‘durpig whicli my 
Tatlier and George were made acquainted 
with the cause of her visit. You will be¬ 
lieve that they were not much astonish¬ 
ed ; but I fearHhey were not very sorry 
either. They are so fascinated witli Sir 
Francis Darrell, that every thing that 
teqi^s to establish or to magnify his cha¬ 
racter delights them. Tliey are not 
glad that the lady has miscoiuldcted her¬ 
self, but that she has done*what he 
could not do -r- exposed her m^oonduct, 
as the exposure has so completely re¬ 
moved every ground of suspicion on a 
subject that for months past fiad been 
'^onsidered with. pain. 

Miss Craven's raaii was sent for, and 
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Jier things brought to Hanover-Square, 
where she remained but two days, for in 
consequence of her letter to her mother, 
before she had the least idea of Lady 
Betty’s eloping so * soon, Mr. Craven 
wrived in town to escort her home. Her 
modesty and good sense endeared her to 
us, and my cousins pressed her to stay 
some time longer j but she said that she 
could not j and we were sensible that, 
with her delicate and just sentiments, she 
could not have gone into company with¬ 
out great pain, nor, indeed, without 
some loss of that consideration which 
she had gained in our minds. She cur¬ 
ried with her our esteem and good 
wishes, and a certainty that we should 
be happy to see her another time. This 
young lady’s disclosure, my dear Ange¬ 
lica, hap given me very great pleasure; it 
has raised Sir Francis to that high place 
in my .esteem which he ^deserves, and 
whiph, with my grateful feelings toward 
him, it was very painful to me to withJ[joW 
— but alas! I foresee that it leads to 
reason«gs oil a subject respecting which 
my f^er and cousins think me unrea- 
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sonable. They must, howeyer, stay at 
least till I am addressed upon it, before 
they can repeat theiF f easonings and their 
wishes. That will never be : he whom 
it conceals has said it will never be; and. 
1 will not agitate myself with making re- 
solutionsi which may never be called for, 
but 1 will repeat to my dear Angelica, 
that I never can be persuaded to unite 
myself with one whose opinicyis and mine 
on the most important topics of life are 
at variance. 

To counterbalance the pleasing sub> 
ject I have beeti dwelling upon, I have 
to •tell you that Count OHvastro is in 
London. He arrived last week : George 
has received him with great civility; my 
father with kindness; and 1 with a de> 
gree of inward 4iorror that I canpot ac* 
count for. Whatever I felt, however, I 
had resolution ^enough to conce^; and I 
made sincerely the kindest enquiries for 
all Uis family individually. 1: do not 
think him altered in any thin^ except 
that his brows are now constantly 
contracted. Mr. Ve^on, whose atten- 
tfons to him my father requested, tells us 
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that he expresses pleasure in Seeing Lon¬ 
don ; but rather by words than looks. 1 
hope he wfll not stay long — yet I fear 
he means to renew li‘3 addresses person¬ 
ally, though my father; in reply to one 
•of his letters, assured him tliat'he could 
not receive hhn in England, but upon 
condition of his relinquishing such a 
fruitless pursuit. I will see him occa¬ 
sionally, but not always when he calls. 
At all events you will soon be with me 
now to qssist me -in conducting myself 
properly in this point as wdl as others. 
His arrival occasioned a jemarkable thing 
which I must not omit to tell you : — 
When I mentioned to Madelena that 
he was in London, she turned pale 
and nearly fainted away. I thought it 
very extraordinary, ^jut ii might be 
owing to the suddenness of my manner 
in speaking of it. She is very well and 
speaks" English astonishingly for the lii^ 
she has been liere. ^ ^ 

In the beginning of my letter, 1 tdm 
you 1 had something to say of.the masque¬ 
rade I was at the other night. It is not 
my intention, my^dear Angelica, to g<ve 
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a detailed arvcoiint of tlie entertainment. 
In this country it is an amusement en^ 
tirely confined to the rich : —the lower 
classes of the people haVe no idea of it: 
you never see masks in the street as dur- • 
ing the camivals abroad. — The fancy 
dresses here are magnificent, and often 
elegant.—Every character anc^ profession 
afford subjects, and the rooms were 
crowded: — but in general there was little 
support of character ; the 6oinpanywere 
divided in dancing or tlip promenade. I 
sut in a box so situated, tliat we coiild see ; 
and our friends, by stepping on a bencli, 
might speak with us. I saw Mr.Vernon 
very busy in amusing himself at the ex¬ 
pence of the young man who, I told you, 
wanted to convert me at Bath i but.what 
induces me to speak particularly oi' the 
masquerade is the cbnversation of % man 
who personated a monk* I observe4 him 
pass several times,^ and he always jlji^ved 
at the box. He now and then stopped, 
raised hands and said : . , 

“ Benedicite.*’ 

At length he 


^ i 

steppeil^ upon a fipnclr 
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and placing himself at a column, next to 
which 1 sat: 

“Ave, Filia, grptiA plena,” said he, 
. particularly addressihg himself to me. 

** Ave Pater,” replied I, but you 
are mistaken in me; you would not call 
me daughter, nor think me full of grace, 
if you knew me.” 

‘♦I am sorry to find you a little he¬ 
retic,” said he, ** and 1 must have some 
talk witli vou. I have a commission 
from the Pope t6 catechise and convert 
all you wild English damsels, and I have 
found it a very easy commission. — You 
are the last I have to convince.” 

“ Father,” said I, “you will only 
lose your tim6 with me. I am not now to 
be convinced: — you had better go about 
your business.” 

“ I have now no business but witli 
you,” replied he, “ and, if you aro 
nate, you shall at last be a nun. 
present give you only two 
learn: the first is — You are to accuse 

4 

youjrself to me of ail your sins, both those 
w^ich you remember and those which you 

not remembdr* The second is —\You 
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Are to believe that none of your friends, 
be they ever so good, will escape ever, 
lasting punishment, • $■ they do not 
think as I do. Senedicite — I shall 
leave you to reflect on these points, and 
I expect on my return to And you ready 
to confess,.and to believe iix a punish* 
roent so just and merciful together — 
Benedicite.*' 

Hfe went down as he l>aid 4his, and 
walked about at no great distance from 
the box, seldom addressing any Jae, but 
often looking our way: — at times he 
went into anotbef room. I thou^t it 
extraordinary that he should have pitched 
upon me to convert; and course 1 
would not give him an idea of my own * 
sentiments, particularly as 1 saw hU ob¬ 
ject was quite the -reverse of wh^t he 
pretended. Caroline was also s^uck 
with the singularity of the cirdumstance. 
After some time he returned to his fci|'rner 
station at the column. 

** Are you ready to conf^s?** said 

he. 

“ I am, father,” repli^id I. 

. shall be no nun, th6o,” cried 
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•he: “ you are the speediest of all my 
heretics. — Now^oryrour sina.” 

“ I have sinned,” said I, “ in listening 
to you on a subject so out of its place, 
and I deserve a severe penance.” 

“ Let n?e see,” said he, — « a severe 
penance! Let it be this ; to think seri¬ 
ously at home-*' — he laid a stress on the 
words at'itomet — “ on the points I have 
proposed to you; should you find 
them difficult to be subscribed to, I will 
absolve you for continuing a heretic. 
But,** continued he, altering his voice, 
which he lowered at the same time, 
** your remark is just; the subject is 
not one to be played with, nor \\’as it 
my —” 

He here broke ofli and resuming his 
former tone of voice, addressed Cam- 
line/ and said, '' 

“ Your sister is wiser than a monk : — 
she has brought him to a confession : — 
pray make interest with her to absolve 
him.**' . 

** Sin.no more,*' said I, “'aftdyc^u are 
ab^olveA** 
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Remember your words,” cried hCi 
“ Sin no more, and you are .absolved.” 

After this, he*spoke occasionally both 
to Caroline and me, but never touched 
again uponlhe topic of conversion. I have 
mentioned this little occurrence as it af¬ 
fects me perhaps more than it shouldfor, 
though it may not be the case, 1 cannot 
help seeing in it the wishes of rny family j 
and I sometimes suspect George to have 
been the monk, for he was away Trom ua 
a great part of the time ; and when he 
joined us in his domino the monk did not 
appear; when he lowered his voice too, 

I thought I recognized it. Both he and 
Caroline have been extremely delicate on 
this peint, but I know their minds, and 
it is probable George thought it wculd 
not be detuating from delicacy^ to make 
H trial under a mask. If it is^o be has 
not acknowledged it As for the point 
he put respecting the self-accusatiom of 
sins remembered or not remembered, I 
see no difficulty: trivial events may. slip 
the memory, and these mRy be sudh as 
'shoul(J have been repented; but I con-- 
fess to you, Angelica, that his other 
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point has disturbed me a good deal: it 
kept me awake the night of the masque¬ 
rade for a considerable time after I was 
in bed; and it ev^ nt>w and then occurs 
to me always with great pain. It is a 
point on which 1 cannot rea^n, and 1 
will try to banish it for the present from * 
my thoughts, as my dear Caroline tells 


me she is uneasy at catching me frequently 
in a reverip. ^ 

I made another observation at the 


masquerade, which gave me some uneasi¬ 
ness. I noticed a maskln a'black domino, 


who, fogcs the greater ^art of the night, 
paraded the door backwards and for¬ 
wards, for ten or twelve paces on eacli 
side of our box, generally with his arms 
folded, sometimes farther off, sometimes 


nearer. He came c^pse, when any per¬ 
son got upon the bench to speak to us, 
particularly the monk. 1 thought him a 
madman. We were soon tired of the 


confused scene, and constant motion be¬ 
fore our eyes, and we came away very 
early.. I*will now dispatch my packet: 
it will be in Paj^is before you. You will, 
probaldy, *be there long enougb^to r^eive 
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another letter from me. I will write the 
moment I hear from you. Adieu! my 
dearest sister, * 

Yodr most aflfectionate 

Augusta* 

P. S. *1 hope you have -Mr. Dartford 
safe: if so, remember me to him, — but 1 
do not mean to try to supplant you. Re« 
member all the family to hhn. George 
and Caroline send remembrances also to 
Mr. and Mrs. Dprrington and Miss Dor- 
rington. 


IV. 
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LETTER ‘ LX V. 

Sir Francis Darrell to Mr% Vernon. 

BelfDoot^ 

M/ DEAR VEBNON» 

1 KNOW yo,ur estimate of friendship, and 
1 do not scruple saying, come to me on 
receiving this; postpone your pleasures, 
and hasten to partake -of the agony of 
your friepd, who, in spite of his better 
resolutions, in spite of his trust in Provi- 
dence, is sinking beneath the weight of 
reflections which embrace the past, the 
present, and the future. When I, left 
London to avoid that unhappy woman, 
who, 1 find, has now completed her dis¬ 
grace, I resolved to bring ray fever to ii 
crisis, and abide the issue. 1 mixed a 
determination never to think of marriage, 
with a delirious hope that 1 might be 
tranquil, kfter exposing my unclosed 
wounds to be probed by her, who alone 
has power«to administer the balnv,tbat 
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may tranquillize. I have, indeed, brought 
it to a crisis, but I shall perish under 
it. 

Determined upon the execution of the 
design which I mentioned to you, I or¬ 
dered thfe deed of gift to be drawn up 
by my solicitor ; and 1 waited till I could 
complete* the execution of’it before I 
ventured on the act I meditated in the 
disclosure of my heart. ^Inpatient at the. 
lielay, I hurried to town last week, and, 
having to wait till thfe next day for the 
deed, 1 went to Iplie masquerade. I was 
your friend the mpnk — but ke^ this to 
yourself. On my return, the day after, to 
Belmont with the deed of gift properly 
executed, a fit of irresolution overtook 


me , For a whole day I made fruitless 
efibrts to recover myself, and your letter 
arrived to postpone the dreaded act for 
another day. At first, in the state I was 
in, 1 could not reSd it; but, persevering, 
it engaged my attention, and, though I 
did nof enjoy it as I should have done 
at another time, it postponed ‘the. crisis 


another day. At length, it is done. All 
yestej^ay and to-day my'heart* has been 

o 3 * 
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convulsed, and I suspect the malady will 
reach my brain. 

You have sometimes seen the urn in 
the bower at Grove Park, and then it 
passed with you as a fancy, and no more. 
I afterwards mentioned it to you at an 
agitated moment, when 1 related my un* 
expected interview with Miss Saviile in 
that bower, ancf you will recollect the 
circumstances sufficiently to know that 
it was connected with the horrors of my 
life. 1 had not courage enough at the 
time to tear my wounds open before you. 
Love hdi^ emboldened my heart, but the 
act has recoiled upon it; and all the 
little hope fancy has been fighting for 
against the occasional attacks of memory 
is gone ^ my nerves are unstrung, and I 
know not what is to become of me. In 
addition to what you already know, 1 
must tell you that I had consigned my 
wretched story tv a small chest inserted* 
in the pedestal to the um. I have, at 
times, to heighten my remorse, visited 
this chest and viewed its contents, but 
have never dared to read the memorial of 
it, which I wrote soon after the evb^its it 
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recounts. The memorial has never been 
seen by any eye, but i^ine, on this globe *, 
the events too are^nknown, but they are 
recorded in Heaven. I hope it is also 
recordetkhow they have shaken mysOul 
on earth. Yesterday ^morning 1 went 
over to Grove Park ; X ppened the pe¬ 
destal, and brought the chest away with 
me. I prayed for stren^h, and received 
it. I unlocked tJie chest, aifd drew my 
manuscript from its case. I spent the 
day in meditatii^ upon it, in humbling 
myselfi in tears, in prayers. X alept little 
during the night: —to-day I haVe written 
some reflectioriS upon it, and my inten¬ 
tion is to send the manuscript with these 
reflections to Mr. Godfrey, to be commu¬ 
nicated to Miss .Saville, to whom I mean 
also to write a candid statement df my 
mind, assuring her of my^d^ermination 
never to marryf and imploring her to 
assist me in soothing - my repentance by 
accepsing the gift I have made. The 
exertions of my mind have, shook my 
frame: I wish you with me for a day, 
and to make you the bearer of my packet 
• to Godfrey. Come, then, and. see the 

• o 5 ^ • 
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wounds of your friend open, and say if 
they can ever be closed ; — say if it be 
not a honible presumption in me to dare 
to love such a woman; say if there lie 
not between us a frightful chasm, impos¬ 
sible to be passed 5 say — if it were even 
as you insist, that slie loves me —- oh ! 
what a thought! — say whether 1 ought 
not, even then, and the more, to fly her 
for ever. Come soon, my dear Vernon. 
Would I could sleepthink not I am 
going to say Jor ever^ that impiety is 
over, tha^God! no,but—till you come, 
for tbou^t is torture. 

Your affectionate friend. 


F. Darr£ll. 
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LETTER LXVI. 


Sir Francis Darrell to Mr. Go^rey. 


Belmont. MarcL. 

MY DEAR Mil. GODFREY^ % 

Our friend V^on is the of a 

packet which I have addressed to you, 
but it is equally meant for Mr. Saville, 
wlio, I hope will also consider this letter 
in *the same light. 1 beg you both to 
forgive me for the pain I am about to 
give you, and for whatever^ may strike 
you as presumptuous or unnecessary in 
the enclosed to Miss Saviile, which 1 
leave* open for your consideration. I 
have no right to make her unhappy, and 
I shall acquiesce in your determination 
if you shall judge it wffOng to disturb her 
mind with my afflictioi^p. Tbe^ you too 
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to remember that I have been induced 
to the disclosure of those afflictions, and 
of the sentiments of my heart, by the 
unparalleled kindness* and friendship 
which you have all bestowed upon me, 
and the unspeakable advantages I have 
derived from them. 

Vernon will tell you the sad state of 
my mind ^ how 1 am combating with my 
feelings, and how resolved 1 am to con- 
quer them. Till I^do succeed, I cannot 
again see Miss Savilie. Be assured 1 will 
not willingly give her a moment’s pain. 
You kn<fw her value, and you will not 
be surprised that I have been able to 
estimate it.*- Did not my wretched story 
render me conscious how unworthy I am 
of her, how inadmissible as the suitor of 
her h?nd, I should not have thought of 
such requests as I have made to her in 
my letter. Had my heart b^en untaint¬ 
ed, its sentiments should have been pour¬ 
ed out in a different language, atid I 
should have besought her acceptai^ of 
it. with the utmost ardour. This I know 
to be out of the qu^tioe, and so will you 
when you have read my manuscript. 
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wretchedness 1 endured from reflection 
has been doubled since I have discovered 
that there exists on fearth a happiness to 
which I dare not^sp*irej a happiness like 
yours, my dear friend; a happiness which 
must btf his with wliom Miss Saville con¬ 
sents to be united. It cannot be mine j 
but she IS good, she is kind; and if Mr. 
Saville does not oppose it, which I trust 
he will not, I hope she w’ill npt refuse me 
the only eartlily comfort I can now enjoy 
—that of her accepting the gift which Mr. 
Vernon brings. l*ray let no false delicacy 
deprive me of such comforU^There is 
but one argument which may be used 
against me, and that I wilt do away. It 
may be said that the gift of a lover may 
hu* viewed with jealousy, biTt my love 
shall be like the l^ve of beings in another 
sphere. I will absent myself; and what¬ 
ever may attributed to me, to her can 
only be ascribed friendship and goodness. 
Persuade her to the ^eptance I beseech 
you ; it wifi soften my hours of expiation, 
when I reflect upon the mind that will 
have the disposal i^f tjwse means whicii 
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exceed tny wants, and even my power 
of attending to the wants of others. 

Now, my friends,’read my story — first 
by yourselves. My \t'ish is, that Miss 
Saville may know it; — I own it is the 
chief motive of my sending it. If it 
is communicated to her, let her read it 
before the letter I have addressed to her. 
When she knows all, let her judge me : 
I hope she' will pity — I fear she will ab¬ 
hor me : but, in an}' case, I cannot bear 
to live unknown. I will not have her 
esteem, while I suspect' she would think 
abhorrence my due. ^'onceive what I 
am suffering when you read tliis, and 

pity 

Your attached friend, 

F. Darrell. 
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[[ The Jbllo'wing fragment is a Copy qf the 
Manuscript sent by Mr. Vernon.'} 

\ » 

-THE THREE DAYS. 

A Fragment. 

^ # 

* * * • * t He was one of’ 

those beings wtom Nature seems to cur¬ 
tail of gall. With hardly encH^h of that 
bitter juice to perform the fdnetions of 
his animal frame, none of it was ever 
carried in the course of his blood 
^ his heart. It was a heart of great 
feeling — it partook of joy and of sor¬ 
row in no comlnon degree; it •impell¬ 
ed him to acts of kindness. Revenge, 
even resentm^t, suspicion, malignity of 
every kind were unknown to it. For- 
give*ness in him wafs not the dictate of 
duty ; it was an inherent quality of his 
mind. He repelled wrong, if there were 
tig^e to prevent it, and admonished the 
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wrong-doer j yet enmity, even to an in- 
jurer, he felt not. But of injury he sel¬ 
dom had to complain; inodensive, and 
standing in no man’s way, even detrac¬ 
tion spared him. His predominant pas¬ 
sions, perhaps his only ones, were love, 
joy» and sorrow. The had twice 

suffered to an excess, whi%' had nearly 
sent him to the grave.^ I'he first time 
was on the unmerited cooling, and with¬ 
drawing of a^ection by a man whom he 
tenderly loved. When he perceived his 
friend’s neglect, Harvey examined his 
heart to discover what l)e had done, or 
omitted, to produce this estrangement. 
** If 1 have done wrong,” thought he, 
“ I will repair it — friendship cannot 
suddenly cool in its affection without a 
cause. My f/fend must not be lost, he 
must and shall love me still,as I love him.” 
He searched his lieart in vain for his 
fault 'f he looked not for it^in his friend’s. 
** Well, then,” said he to himself^” I will 
regain him by encrease of kindness'^nd 
assiduity.” - The unsuspicious Harvey 
had pitched upon the very worst expe¬ 
dient fbr the attainment of his 

- 6 
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His kindness and assiduity wefe now irk¬ 
some ; for his friend, in consequence of 
a very unexpected* event which had 
altered his feelings* and his views* was 
become absorbed in pursuits and gratifi¬ 
cations,* which he knew the plain sense 
of Harvey condemn. The sensi¬ 

tive heart ^ the latter beat irregularly 
and heavily for some time j but, after a 
while, it was comforted by the affection 
of a worthy and amiable wife, who con¬ 
vinced him of the fdlly of sorrowing for 
a loss which ho had neither caused nor 
merited. , 

His second great sorrow was the Iom 
of that wife, who died while yet in the 
prime of life, leaving him the father of 
a child, whose resemldance to her mother 
served at first to heighten his ^ griefj 
though in time it encreased his resign¬ 
ation. Other misfortunes, however great, 
are simple evils : — the loss of a woman, 
whose good sense helps to support all other 
evils,* and whose affection softens their 
rigour and consoles the heart, is a coirr- 
pound evil of such magnitude, tbfttthe man 
wb^ persuades himself that be had found 
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such a one, sinks under it. Where now 
was she who taught him that a false friend 
was never a friend worth preserving? 
Who dressed and who healed the wound 
that false friend had made ? Who 
now shall'dress and heal the* wound 
which death has infliCled ? Who shall 
comfort, who‘ shall console poor* Harvey 
for the loss of such a wife? Who tell 
him how to^beahthe evil? Who soften 
it by bearing it with him? Sorrow found 
his heart without defence, witliout ally j 
it took possession and 'enthroned itself 
there. Harvey grew ^ick and listless, 
and would have died, had not the forlorn 
state of his young Matilda awakened the 
feelings of a father, and called upon him 
not to desert her. 

Matilda was yet a clpld : she had not 
attained her fourteenth year. Handsome 
and innocent, and sadly attentive to the 
duties of a daughter, she could not, she 
did not, fail to engage the notice of h^ 
afflicted father; that notice was • 
means qt retailing him to life from which 
he was perceptibly sliding. He noticed 
the silent, affectionate assiduities of»^his 
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daughter. The chord was struck by 
nature; it vibrated to his heart: — sor¬ 
row, though not soon banished, was 
shaken from its thro'ne, and paternal love 
took possession of it. 

Matilda was indeed handsome and in¬ 
nocent, but kne#‘not that she was either 
the one or the other. She partook much 
of her father’s character, and had been 
more trained to virtue^ th^n warned of 
vice, by her mother: — her innocence was 
ignorance, combined with a naturakdis- 
position to goddness. Like her father, 
she meant no harm, and she suspected 
none. Like her mother, she attended 
to domestic duties, and did all in her 
power to comfort her father. 

•They lived at the skirt of a small town. 
Harvey had rec;^ived a gbod ediication, 
and, in point of fortune, had seen better 
daysj but, much reduced in circum¬ 
stances, he was obliged to have recourse 
to ^ome profitable exertion. Having 
sufficieut skill in the art of drawing, he 
had established himself as a.drawing- 
master, and had obtained practice enough 
to-^aintain him and his daughter with a 
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degree of ease; yet they kept but one 
servant. Matilda, affecting no pretension 
to a condition superior to that which her 
father appeared in, dressed simply but 
neatly, and assisted in the lighter parts 
of the care and service required in a 
family. Though yourig, she was com- 
petent to the management, having been 
trained to it by her mother from her in¬ 
fancy. Her father had taught her to 
draw; but, her situation requiring it, her 
needle was more han'dled than lier pencil. 
She had few associates, but she was re¬ 
marked by tliose who knew her for a 
singleness of heart and candour, that 
gained affection : all the little attentions 
and endearments of life were unstudied 
and natural to her. Harvey's relish of 
his earthly exfetence was restored by the 
repeated sounds that reached his ears of 
“ What an amiable child is your Ma¬ 
tilda !" Joy shared the throne of love in 
his heart. He recovered his health ; he 
pursued his avocation unremittingly, with 
a view of amassing a little dowry for her 
by the time she became marriageable. 

The tow^ in which they lived 'J^as 
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pleasantly situated on a fine river:—their 
house was small, but* it had the advan¬ 
tage of standings insulated in a pretty 
garden that ran down to the bank of the 
river, from which was seen at a short 
distance up the stream an ancient magni¬ 
ficent castle on the opposite bank. On 
the same side with their liouse stood a 
fine Gothic building devoted to the uses 
of’ a public school. Harvey’s premises 
originally consisted of a couple of cot¬ 
tages on a pie(;e of neglected ground, 
which he had observed to be capable of 
great improvement. He obtained it on 
lease at a small rent, and his taste soon 
gave it a beautiful appearance which at- 
trri^'ted admiration, The tenement con¬ 
taining more apartments ^an w’ere ne¬ 
cessary for him *and Matilda, .hfi had 

^ ' t 

agreed to receive one of the tutors of the 
college, who, he knew was paying liis 
addresses to a young lady, whose family 
residAl near the town. 

Under the care of this gentleman there 
was a boy, soft by nature, w^i a capacity 
ibrq^cd for'learning, and a &$irc to take 
advantage of it. He was tg a large 
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fortune; his mother was then alive^ and, 
by the advice ofthe<trustees ofliis father’s 
will, she consented, though not very 
willingly, to give him a public education 
under the??superintendance of a private 
tutor. This gentleman was himself but 
young } yet • his learning and character 
had just obtained him the situation of an 
under-master at the college. His views 
were a scholastic establishment auxiliary 
to the college, and promotion in the 
church : but means were wanting to the 
immediate commencement of his plan ; 
nor was the fortune of*the lady lie courted 
likely to supply them: time and patience 
were, therefore, requisite to the attain¬ 
ment of his wishes.,^ Being acquainted 
with Harvey, he krtiew that he could 
spare him room, and he also prevailed 
upon him to board himself and his pupil. 
Agreeably situated, he &pent his time in 
discharging his duty at the college, in 
assisting the boy in studying th^* tasks 
which were set him at the school, and in 
attentions td^the lady who had gained liis 
affections. 

His pupu had been tenderly reared, 
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and carefully defended from the conta¬ 
gion of corruption; 'be was still but a 
child, in the conMhencing years of boy¬ 
hood ; he was fifteen; he had never been 
to school, but now, from th&privacy of 
innocence, he was about to be plunged at 
once hap-iiazard into the broad and tur¬ 
bulent stream of public education. The 
eye of a private tutor gaVe a hope, that 
the more injurious effects of promiscuous 
intercourse with confpanions of various 
natures, and iiaore wordly knowledge, 
might be averted or counteracted: nor 
was advice wanting. Delmont, this was 
the name of the boy, was much longer pre¬ 
served than most others by the strength 
which his nature ^ad acquired, and by 
the friendly admonitions his tutor. 
He passed the greater portion of his first 
year uncontaminated; it was as happy as 
it was unsullied: he was a devourer of 
learning; languages, and their stores of 
knowledge,-were the charm of his youth¬ 
ful existence, and he learned-much more 
rapidly than he could be taught. When 
he l^d done liis tasks for th^school, and 
* had listened to his tutor, he explained 
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his lessons to Matilda, and versified for 
her in English what he had been set to 
compose in Latin. * The boys of the 
school wondered at his turn, but admired, 
and let him go on in his own way. Nor 
was he at a loss for a play-mate. Matilda 
trundled a hoop as well as he, used the 
skipping-rope as gracel^lly, though not 
so actively, ran^s swiftly, and struck the 
shuttlecock'as unerringly. Till towards 
the end of the first year, cricket, and 
quoits, and fives, had net the attractions 
of his milder sports. He felt for Matilda 
the affection of a piay-mate, he treated 
her as such, and sometimes told her he 
•wished she were a boy, that they might 
ride together— an exercise which he t/)ok 
with his tutor, and of which he was very 
fond.' Matilda had a similar childish 
affection for Delmont, which she showed 
by all the little endearments that mark 
the love of a sister for a brother. She 
attended to the keeping of his clothes in 
order, to the arrangement of the room in 
which lie studied, to all the little no¬ 
things whiph neither he nor his <^.utor 
.would probably '■think of^ but which ue- 
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vertheless enter into ^ the idea of com¬ 
fort. 

One day, as he was returning from the 
school, a big boy.playfully seized him by 
the collar, saying: 

** Come, come along with me and 
play cricket; — don’t be such a mol- 
coddle.** 

Delmont, w|th a jidc, liberated his 
collar from the gripe *f the stripling, 
and ran home. The jirk, in freeing him 
had cost him the bdttons on the collar 
of his shirt, which the hand of bis school¬ 
mate had graced together with his 
waistcoat. He found Matilda, as usual, 
alone in the parlour. 

“ See, Matty,” said he, ** what Ruft- 
head has done,” and he showed her the 
dismantled state of Bis collar. Now, 
I am obliged to go and change my 
shirt.” 

“ No,” said^ Matilda, “ you need not 
do that — I have a paper of buttons, and 
will sew one or two on in a minute.” 

While she was doing so, she asked 
him how it happened. 

|i He wanted me to go aqd play crick- 
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et, and seized me before 1 was aware,**^ 
replied Delmont, “ calling me a mol-cod- 
dle.” 

“ How foolish,” said Matilda; “ pray 
don’t mind what any of the school-boys 
say ;— they arc harum-scarum creatures, 
and want to make you as wild as them¬ 
selves. There*— now the buttons are on.” 

“ Thank you Matilda,’* said Delmont, 

I believe 1 otl^ht to kiss you for being 
so kind.” '■ 

Pooh !” cried the, “ it is not worth 
it.” 

“ I will though,” replied he, “ if you 
will let me.” 

They kissed: •— the kiss was mutual, 
and sweet, and as innocent as sweet, aiid 
the sweetness and the innocence of it 
long remained untamt^d : neither of them 
thought it a favour ; neither of them 
thought of repeating it. 

Some time after,—aius! it was to- 
wards the conclusion of that portion of 
life, when the union of happiness with 
unspotted honour was to be dissolved,— 
the same big boy again threw himself in 
his way and said— 
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I ** Stop a moment> I^elmont, 1 am not 
going to hold you — I give you credit for 
your studying; we ail see that you fag 
at your books, .and, without flattery, 
your themes are allowed in general to be 
the verybest in the school $ —but don't 
tell me that a boy of your talents, with 
the knowledge he gets from Ovid, and 
Virgil, and Horace, Homer,, and 
no doubt you read Suet^ius and Ana¬ 
creon too, to say nothing of downright 
English, can pass his '^hole time in read¬ 
ing and composing. Don't I know there's 
a pretty girl always at your elbow ?” 

Delmont awoke as if from a sleep: 
a new train of ideas poured in upon 
him:—he looked confused, and said 
she.was a very good girl, without exactly 
knowing what he meant by goodness. 

“ You be hanged,” cried Rufffiead; 

who said she was not good? She is all 
the better in ni^ opinion.” 

Delmont, still confused, declared that 
he di(f not understand what he meant 
by “ being all the better.” 

“ Go along,” cried he, “ you are a 
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hypocrite : — will you tell me that you 
never kissed her 

For the first time'in his life,— some say 
it was also the }ast,*>->'Delmont blushed. 

A confession,** cried RuflThead, “ a 
clear confession V* 

I don’t know what you mean,** said 
Dehiiont, and walked away. 

He proceeded but slowly: the business 
of the school, the theme, was forgotten; 
his head was fu# of other thoughts, but 
they were confused, and he knew not 
how to arrange them. He had not blush- 
ed when he kissed Matilda two months 
before. When asked the question, he 
could not deny it;—but why was the 
question asked ? Why did he feel averse 
at the confession of it ? Why blush then ? 
The causes were in the look and in the 
manner of his questioner, of his new in¬ 
structor, but he was not then sufficiently 
experienced to trace Ahem there. He 
prolonged hiswalk,—he was almost afraid 
to go into the house. If Ilu1i’he.ad*s 
question supposed something wrong, he 
had nd-such consciousness; — yet as he 
had blushed now, it was a proof thcvt he 
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had done unknowingly what ought to 
be blushed for. Ha had neither done 
nor thought wrong in respect to Matilda: 
if he had, would not her father and liis 
tutor notice it, and tell him of it ? It 
was true he had kissed her; but he would 
have done the same to a sister, or any 
child who liad done him a kindness; 
and where in itself was/the harm of a 
kiss; what could possft)!'' Be in lluft- 
iiead’s imagination '"hese were the 
thought s that passed *r "nc^mont^s head ; 
and they agitatei nslivurt. 

The cndcavounng to trace lluff'head’s 
imagination kept the figure of Matilda 
alive in his own, which unfortunately 
j (plated to him the long-forgotten kiss. 
He felt his heart beat a* the image ^ the 
pulsation informed him that there was 
more than lie understood, and he gues¬ 
sed that there flight be some connec¬ 
tion unknown to him between a kiss and 
female* honour. He took a very uncom¬ 
mon resolution, that of consulting his 
tutor on the subject. He did — but with¬ 
out tke slightest allusion to Matilda. — 

VOL. IV. H • 
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His tutor laughed kindly, and put an ab¬ 
rupt conclusion to the enquiiy. 

“ My dear boy,** said he, “ stick to 
your Greek and Latin :—it is not yet 
time for you to be making enr^uiries 
this nature. As you grow into manhood 
you will be settling yourself in life; till 
then I advise you to think only of youi‘ 
studies ; but meanwhile I see no reason 
to make the supposition whicli has come 
into your head. —^ By-thc-bye, how came 
it into your head ?** 

Delmont, who was aware of the acade¬ 
mic crime of inculpating a big boy, evad¬ 
ed the question, by repeating some line 
from Ovid, wlu'ch he had been reading 
.since the tutoring of Ruffiiead. JThe 
infusion of the knowledge tliat his tutor 
advised him to delay was already begun, 
by the charge which had called forth hu 
first blush ; was illustrated daily by thfe? 
new intelligence with which he read his 
classics; and was completed by his inter¬ 
course .with his enlightened school-fellow. 
When he first saw Matilda, after parting 
with Ruffb^ad, it was not with his^usual 
ease that he spoke to her, but her franks 
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ness restored it. On the other hand his 
frankness had received a check which she 
observed ; and she Often asked the cause 
of his not speaking as much and as freel}? 
as usual. 

Delmont was now himself grown a 
big boy^ — this but made *him the more 
agreeable to the unsuspicious Harvey: 
his understanding was* ripening, and 
his knowledge extending; and he was 
pleased with liis taste for drawing, of 
which he took 4e5Sons from him. He 
saw no danger tojiis child, from this good 
and sensible boy. He pursued his busi> 
ness for the greater part of the day 
abroad, and at home nothing appeared 
that could give him pain, or raise appre¬ 
hension ; on the contrary, happiness and 
innocence adorned his cottage: — Del- 
mont’s tutor thought so too, and he con¬ 
tinued to indulge with the chosen of his 
heart jthose visions, which he had ad¬ 
monished his pupil to postpone. 

It is unnecessary to trace further the 
steps of corruption. With Ruffhead Del- 
montmade other friends: tljeir society 
became daily more pleasant td him: * 

• H 2 • * * 
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they were lively and acute, and antici¬ 
pated knowledge of every kind. His 
heart however was never open to them. 
There was one indeed with whom he felt 
considerable congeniality of taste. They 
were in the same class, and took pleasure 
in each othcr'^s compositions and repeti¬ 
tions. Their chief association liowever 
W'as at the school, or in going to or from 
it. They seldom met at their apartments. 
When Delmont resolved to mix with the 
scholars more than he had done, he felt 
ita misfortune that theoply one, for wliom 
he had a preference, was about to leave 
the school, for their congeniality was 
ripening into friendship. Seized with a 
military rage in contemplating the. ex¬ 
ploits of the British troops in the Penin¬ 
sula, that friend’s ardour for the classics 
only fomented his desire of serving under 
the great captain, whom chance was driv¬ 
ing on to the pacification of the world; 
and his relations indulged him in his 
wish. The others, by whom Delmont 
was now attracted, were lads growing 
into men, who piqued themseves oivcom- 
prehepding the abstruse reasoning of the 
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modern philosophical works, which they 
privately studied, and by which they 
were convinced that every thing existing 
was the effect oV chance, that existence 
terminated with lilc, and that the laws 
which regulated the social world were 
arbitracy and unnatural. • However re¬ 
pugnant at first the heart of Delmont to 
these opinions, after studying them, he 
began to take a pride in the* power of his 
understanding to defeat arguments, which 
he attributed to the weak impulses of 
wishing, and of a fond attachment to pro¬ 
tracted existerlbe, against the laws of 
nature. 

With these philosophical principles, 
Delmont was initiated into a full know¬ 
ledge of all that his tutor was desirous to 
have had reservtxl till the maturity of his 
mind and person should render the know¬ 
ledge agreeabl^to nature,and noway dan¬ 
gerous. He did not, however, satisfy his 
mind; he was puzzled by his reflections ; 
and he could not, as he.was taught, 
consider Matilda as his natural prey. 
He scrupled not, however, to find some 
occasion of repeating his ki^, which she 

H 3 
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returned as before, unaffected, and cor- 4 
dially. She knew no difference between 
this and the former one —Oh 1 what a 
difference did he feel. It was he, not 
the poor Matilda, who had eaten of the 
tree of knowledge; it was he who had 
listened to the devil; but it was rhe who 
was to be sacrificed for the unresisting, 
weak, unthinking, prostration of the man 
— the boy. She \;as still a child, an inno¬ 
cent child, and loved, purely loved, the 
being whose new-raised passions soon be¬ 
came irresistible, and in an evil hour 
bore down his better auctions. Tutored 
as he was, he knew he had done wrong. 
She too knew she had done wrong, but 
was little aware of the extent of her folly. 

” We have done wrong, Delmont,” 
said she to him, “ but' we may retrieve 
ourselves I will tell my father, and you 
shall marry me.” « 

He convinced her that he would not be 
allowed to marry, and that secre6y for 
the present was their only hope. 

Time rolled on j and, with caution, the 
inebriation of the impassioned boyan(ithe. 
simple-nvincf ^d Matilda passed unnoticed. 
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At length a circumstance took place» 
wiiLch produced a gr^eat alteration in the 
coinpreliension, and, in the happiness of 
the unfortunate 'Matilda. There was a 
young man, a friend of Delmont’s tutor, 
who frequently came to the house. He 
saw, he J iked, at last he loved this pretty, 
open-hearted, attentive, engaging girl. 
He had good prospects in the church, 
and his present income, though small, 
was adequate to conK^ort. He told his 
friend his opinion of Harvey’s daugh¬ 
ter, and that he wished to win her af¬ 
fection : — his friend consulted Harvey, 
and,the equally simple-minded father pro¬ 
posed the lover to his daughter for a hus¬ 
band. She was now turned sixteen, 
grown handsomer, and possessed an 
indescribable engaging manner from her 
attentions to others being not acquired 
by imitation, biit a quality of her nature. 

Poor Matilda! the sounds of lover and 
husband from her father’s lips gave an 
unexpected shock toiler heart, and awak¬ 
ened reflection not natural to her. She 
had never been taught to reflect: — all 
her actions, all her serfitim/nts, all her 

n 4 
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endearing manner, were the result of^ 
impulses,— the impulses of a good and 
amiable nature. SJie always meant to 
act riglit, and therefore did not conceive 
that she could act wrong. Site did not 
reason on her conduct: she saw that 
she pleased, and, collecting from that that 
she was right, she was happy; but reflec¬ 
tion now came to convince her that im¬ 
pulse was not the,proper source of virtue, 
or of love, and co^jsequently not that of 
happiness. The mention of a husband 
opened her eyes, and she saw that she 
was lost. 

Sorrow was her first emotion: shame 
she knew not yet; that was to come. 
Equally unacquainted, with the nature 
of the human frame as with the oper¬ 
ations- of the mind, she, was at a loss to 
account for some sensations and symp¬ 
toms, which she had nevQ” before experi¬ 
enced; yet she was not so completely 
ignorant as not to have some woefiri sus¬ 
picion that she was in a state that could 
not long be concealed. The first secret 
workings of shame began to operate 
upon her n^ndshe knew that if such 
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was the case, it was*one which all the 

✓ 

•virtuous were agreed in stamping with 
disgrace. ' 

7'he anxiety tb bbtain some precise 
knowledge of this suggested the first 
artful expedient that had ever entered 
her too unsuspicious, too innocent mind, 
and, asT has been said of'her seducer's 
blush, it was the last. A poor woman 
had lately been delivered in a neighbour¬ 
ing cottage; Matil^ who had before 
sent her some assistance, resolved to go 
and talk with l>cr. She took her some 
refreshment herself, and stated her 
doubts, and made her enquiries so art¬ 
fully, that in spite of the beating of her 
heart as she proceeded, and her torture- 
bent-brows, she obtained the complete 
certainty of the dreaded truth, without 
betraying that slie w'as personally con¬ 
cerned. Not content with ascertaining 
this sufficiently*oppressive fact, she sifted 
the j)oor woman's thoughts upon the 
moral heinousness and disgrace of it. 
All she heard tended to give shame its 
most horrid aspect, and to drive her to 
des^rution. 


H 5 • 
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On returning home, she was going 
into her own room for privacy, but DeM 
mont, who was aloiie in the house, on 
hearing her come in, ran down to meet 
her. She turned into the parlour. He 
flew towards her to embrace her. Before 
he approached near enough to touch her, 
he suddenly stopped and gazed' at her 
with terror. She had done nothing, 
said nothing to arrest his purposed em¬ 
brace ; but*not t. step more could he 
advance: his feet were rivetted to the 
floor, as if by enchantment. Slie stood 
before him erect, motionless, and firm : 
her arms were folded over her breast} -— 
her eyes glared on him j — her lips quiv¬ 
ered as if whispering; her brows were 
raised in agony of despair, not bent, in 
anger; — it was a look of desperation and 
of madness. 

“ Matilda I** cried he, hoping to bring 
her to herself. — * 

“ Well !’* said she, in a loftier tone 
than was usual on her voice. 

“ My deal Matilda,'* said he, “ I was 
coming to kiss you.” 

“ Arid whftt prevents you ?” 

i 
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Delmont advanced a step: — Matilda, 
unchanging in every other i*espect, sud¬ 
denly sunk the uplifted brow of despair, 
and bent it into two deeply lowering 
arclics j her cyc-biills still glaring on him, 
lier lips still quivering as if she whisper¬ 
ed. 1 le was terrified : — he ran for a glass 
of watdr, and, falling on hi5 knees, begged 
her to take it. At that moment she 
fetched a deep sigh j her features sud¬ 
denly fell as it werj^^'into their natural 
position, and she put out her hand for 
the water. Wkh the change of counte¬ 
nance, she lost^thc firmness of her pos¬ 
ture ; and her hand trembled in receiving 
the glass: —he assisted in raising it to 
her lips. The irritable part of her frame 
iiad undergone a violent struggle, and a 
convulsion-fit would probably havp been 
the immediate result, had not Delmont's 
terrified appearance, and his momentary 
absence brouglit her to herself. The 
agitation had been caused by the sight 
of him so soon after the confirmation 
which she had acquired of her forlorn 
state, and while she was contemplating 
its -consequences. 

H 6 ’ 
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She was standing near a chair : she 
sat down aflei* drinking the water. See¬ 
ing her now more 'tomposed, Delmont 
would have pursued hia purpose of em¬ 
bracing her. He offered to take her 
hand. She repelled his mildly — still 
without speaking. 

“My dear'Matilda,” said Delmont, 
in a supplicating tone, “ I beseech you 
to recover yourself—what is the mat¬ 
ter ? what has happened ?” 

She answered not, but her eyes were 
fixt upon his face; yet t^icy bespoke no 
attention to their apparent object: their 
outward vision was suspended ; — it was 
occupied internally. Again he called 
upon her name: — she heard him not: 
->-he seized her hand now unresisting n— 
it was inanimate. The lit was coming 
on again ; — he shook her, he knelt, he 
kissed her hand, he besought her to re¬ 
lieve him. The motion 'which he gave 
to her frame again recalled her to^ her 
senses, and she said in a low under¬ 
voice : 

> 

“ Pray let me go to my room.” 

She ^ow allowed him to assist •ber. 
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He raised her from tlie chair ; the agita- 
'^tion had left her feeble, • She slowly 
tottered across the room, he supporting 
her by the arm. ^ He opened the door j 
they reached the staircase ; she raised her 
foot and placed it on the first step : in the 
attempt to draw up the other foot, her 
exertion failed, tlie suspended fit return¬ 
ed, and she fell in strong* convulsions 
upon the floor of the pa-fsage. 

The conscicnce-struf:k Delmont view¬ 
ed the horror with double emotion, for 
her and for hiniself. There was at that 
early period of his life a tenderness in 
his nature, which would make him writhe 
at the sufferings of others ; and here 
the sufferer was Matilda, the charmer of 
hi<i boy-hood: — what did he not feci 
for her ? What did he not feel for him¬ 
self? He was th5 cause of' her suffering, 
the destroyer of her innocence, perhaps 
her murderer! •AH his better feelings re¬ 
vived in his heart, but with them enter- 
ed that worst of fiends, that bitterest foe 
of peace, that cancer of the heart. Re¬ 
morse. He cursed himself, he cursed 
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his friend, he curbed the world, he 
cursed — no, he denied a God. 

There is another'-passion, which in the 
female breast rivals remorse, exceeds it 
in agony, and defies even death. That 
passion had suddenly, without the slight¬ 
est warning, darted like a vulture on 
the tender, undefended, truth-dismayed 
heart of the lost Matilda. Shame had 
grasped it with both its talons, the 
piercing pomts which met in the 
core. She could riot endure tlie sight 
of her lather, whom shedoved most ten¬ 
derly, nor that of the^ man who had 
thought her worthy of being made his 
wife 5 above all, she could not endure 
the sight of Delmont. 

When Harvey, as usual, returned Ho 
dinner, he learned from the servant 
what liad happened. He found his 
daughter in bed, and apparently aSftep, 
At the beginning of the convulsion-fit, 
the maid had run for the apothecary, 
while Delmont exerted himself as well as 
lie could to prevent her hurting herself 
After the fit had spent itself, she was 
conveyed to her room, and the m^id 
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directed to see that she was kept quiet. 
Hafvey looked at her with tears in his 
eyes, but spoke not tt> her: — he eagerly 
required of the maid some account of 
the cause of the disorder. She had no 
account to give : — she had run on hear¬ 
ing her fall, to see what was the matter, 
and found her in convulsions in the pas¬ 
sage. Ilarvcy sat down on a chair at 
his daughter’s bed-side: jlhe maid left the 
room to attend to her I;.jsineSs. Silence, 
a dead silence prevailed, while the anxi¬ 
ous father watched for the first indica¬ 
tion of his child’s waking, that he might 
comfort her, tell her how he loved her, 
and bid her be well. He watched in 
vain: her closed eye was sealed by a 
tyrant more ])owerful than sleep, as des¬ 
potic as death. Harvey received the 
summons to dinner, but moved not: — 
he was bound to his seat by a chain 
stronger than ifdamant. The protbund, 
unbroken silence continued, and the day 
ended, and night darkened the room, 
and Harvey watched, and Matilda’s eyes 
remained closed. 

During those solemn, awful hours, 
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Delmont was alone : — it happened that 
his tutor went early into the countr^' to 
I'uTfil an engagemeilt. Poignant feelings, 
but of a different nature, tortured his 
breast: — his dinner was carried away 
untouched. The servant begged him to 
eat. 

“ How can I eat?” he said, while 
Matilda is in danger ?” 

“ Do you love her so well then ?” said 
the maid, ' 

He was at 

tion, but, perceiving no covered meaning, 
he answered. 

How can I but love a person with 
whom I have lived like a brother for 
more than two years.” 

He passed the rest of the day, soiiie- 
times in his little study sitting at his table, 
his head supported by his arm, some¬ 
times in the parlour walking to and fio, 
sometimes at the foot of the staircase, 
listening. At that time Delmont, was 
not the abandoned wretch he afterwards 
became. Id spite of his new associates, 
he had never brought himself to think 
that Matilda was the frail and foolisli 


fir^ startled bv the cues- 
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girl who might bedupeil for amusement, 
and deserted without; injury, which was 
tlic general principle laid down among 
tliem in their appreciation of female 
lionoiir; and he had so much still of his 
own honour left, that as he strolled about 

the rooig, or listened at the staircase, he 

0 

meditated the only reparation that could, 
if any could, be made. But that repa¬ 
ration he knew he was * resUained from 
making by the laws of’his country. He 
resolved, however, if she recovered, or if 
she would see him again, to make it the 
subject of comfbrt to her, by a solemn 
promise of effecting it the moment it 
was in his power. These may be called 
virtuous emotions, but they were foolish 
an3 impotent, and like all other virtue, 
imaginary. • • 

In the evening, the apothecary return¬ 
ed to see his pi^ient. He had been able 
to obtain but. little information from 
Matfida respecting her ailment: — he 
saw no danger from the convulsions, and 
did not seek any uncommon cause for 
theni: — he quieted Harvey by assuring 
!iim that it was very common for girls 
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to be attacked by them; — tlie only 
fear was that of their becoming habitual, 
against which care must be taken : — 
quiet, exercise, and Cheerfulness, were 
the best antidotes. Harvey, though he 
could not break away from his daughter’s 
bed-side for a meal, was in the parlour 
in a moment when he heard there was 
a person there who could speak deci¬ 
dedly on her state. Delmont was there 
too, but not so easily quieted, for he 
traced Matilda’s disorder beyond the 
limits of the medical art; but to know 
that she was not in immediate danger 
was some relief to him*. . 

Though Harvey’s mind was made 
comparatively easy by tlie doctor, he 
could not account for her long sleep; 
but this his comforter attributed partly 
to exhaustion, and partly to the medicine 
he had administered. The feelings of 
the father were thus reduced to a state 
of calm. ’ 

Not so Matilda’s: she too was more in 
the. secret of her malady, than he who 
undertook to cure it. She heard him 
announced-^ she knew she must see *liim. 
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During her apparent * torpor, she had 
been forming resolutions, and fortifying 
her mind to look even at her father, 
whose fate his silent wulching at her 
bed-side fully foreboded. Her tears had 
been slowly and silently flowing during 
those liours. She took the opportunity 
of his absence to raise herself, and give 
way to them. She dried her eyes, and 
for her father’s sake resolveii to appear 
better. The comforted' Harvey, though 
from the shade of the room he could 
not well see her* heard her speak and 
was happy. A message from her in the 
morning, assuring him slie was better 
and should rise in the course of the 
forenoon, gave him spirits, and he went 
out to his ordinary avocation. 

Delmont’s self-restraint could hold out 
no longer. He desired the maid to beg 
her to let him se« her but for a moment. 

“ Sir,” said the servant, ** yeu don’t 
know*what you ask.” 

He had evidently forgotten himself, 
yet could hardly forbear urging the re- 
•quest. 

“ Tell her then,” said he, ” what 1 
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have said, and will show that I think 
of her.” 

The maid complied, and brought him 
(or answer, that she should be extremely 
hurt if he attempted to see her up stairs; 
but, if he went as usual to his class, he 
should see her on his return in the par* 
lour. This appeased the violence oi’ his 
impatience, and he submitted. 

Matildar had risen. She had even 
walked out. Delmont found her sitting 
in the parlour. She looked well; but as 
he entered, she put her hand to her fore¬ 
head, and pressed her temples to abate 
the pulse of those :iafteries: the hand 
served, at the same tirfie, as a screen be* 
tween her eyes and Delmont. As he 
went forward with a smile, she said, 

** .Pray, softly—" ■ 

He recollected his former horror, and 
stood still. » 

“ Sit, I beg you,” added she ; "'I-will 
speak to you presently.” 

“ My dear Matilda!” cried he ; she 
waved her hand, and repeated: 

^ I will speak to you presently.” 

Poor Matilda had more in her mind 
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than it could well hold, and little did 
Delmont imagine its contents. She was 
endeavouring to arrange the disclosure 
of them when he came in : his entering 
confused her. She found it difficult to 
reduce her thoughts to method ; and, in¬ 
deed, a«sliglit degree of insanity liad 
already taken place in her brain. She 
could not speak till a ffesh shower of 
tears came to her relief. seized her 
hand j —she allowed him to hold it, and, 
looking at him fjirough her tears, she 
said, without using his name: 

“ Will you answer me truly a question 
which 1 sliall pUtHo you, whether it be 
for or against you 

Most truly,** said Delmont. 

“ Tell me then, and mind that it be 
most truly, for mhre depends upon the 
truth of your reply than you are aware 
of—Were you,•er were you not pre¬ 
viously^ conscious of the shame to which 
I should be brought ?** 

Confounded at the question, and again 
alarmed for her senses, Delmont hesi- 
•tated, 

« Speak!** cried she. 
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“ Matilda,” said he, and again hesi¬ 
tated. 

Speak,” said she, in a more decided 

tone. 

The horror-struck boy dropped her 
hand ; and, clasping his own hands to¬ 
gether, gazed at her, but spoke not. 

” You have said enough,” cried she. 

I. have not, spoken,” exclaimed he. 

“ Yes, and most truly too ; —but this 
sinking. I shall again sink j — my medi¬ 
cine, my medicine.” 

“ Where is it ?” cried he. 

She pointed to the cliimney-piece, and 
said, ** Pour it into that cup.” 

It was a beautiful china bre^fast-ciip, 
which he himself had made her a present 
of: — the medicine stood by it. In haste 
to prevent the sinking that threatened 
her, he noticed not the cup, but, pouring 
the contents of the bottle into it#.-pre¬ 
sented it to her lip. ^ 

“ I thank you, I thank you,” said she : 
“ I shall now soon be well.” 

A pause ensued: — he replaced the 
empty cup on the chimney-piece. • She 
gazed at« him. as he went, and as he re- 
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turned. He stood befor^ her;,—he caught 
Iiereye; an unusual electric fire seemed to 
dart from it; an unnatural smile rested 
on Iier cheek. 

“ Had you unknowingly brought me 
10 shame,** said she, “ I would have 
pitied, I .would have spared you. I was 
with a woman yesterday, who told me 
the story of a man who murdered the 
girl he had seduced, in order to spare her 
shame and his own. He was a kind, a 
generous seducer.—• Would you be less 
generous? Would you have me meet 
simme, that is worse than death ?** 

Matilda,’* ciied Delmont, “ I am 
no seducer j I was myself seduced by my 
passions. beseech you not to talk of 
dcatli. You are innocent, and if 1 am 
not, I may, I will, *in time, make the re¬ 
paration due to your innocence: a few 
years hence it will be in my power: — 
when I am of age, my hand and fortune 
shall Be yours.’* 

Delmont, whose nature, it has been 
seen, was originally tender and good, 
now ^elt keenly, as he witnessed the 
agony of heart which the knowledge of 
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her state produced in the woman he had 
injured, and whose innocent character, 
not vice, had occasioned her delusion. 
He looked at the ruin he had caused, and 
he was sincere in the intention he ex¬ 
pressed. This proof of penitence softened 
the growing, harshness of lier. feelings 
towards his acknowledged crime. 

“ Poor boy !** said she, “ your virtues 
are your own j your vices are contracted. 
I wish 1 had spared you this last wound, 
that must rankle in yogr heart while you 
live — but, noj I recall my wish. Suf¬ 
fering will heal it; yod must suffer.'* 

Delmont now thought her wild j he 
besought her to be composed, and to talk 
more kindly, and more intelli^ly. 

“ I will,” said Matilda. “ Sit down 
and hear me.” 

She then, with some degree of order, 
gave him a detailed account of her feel¬ 
ings on the proposal of a husband to her, 
of her suspicions respecting her own 
state, of the means by which she had 
convinced herself, of the conversation 
with the poor woman on the loss of inno¬ 
cence and the shame attending it, of its 
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effect upon her» part oi which he too well 
knew, of. her situation in the room with 
her father at her bed-side, whom she had 
not dared to look*at, ** and whom,*' said 
she, as 8he*concIuded her detail, ** I ne¬ 
ver more will face.” 

Delmont listened, appalled, to a suc¬ 
cession of horrors arising out of an action, 
which, however grey-beards and profes¬ 
sional preachers might denoipinate vice, 
had been settled with his new friends, to 
be the natural and general practice 
throughout the 'world. He now saw 
the injury in another point of view, as to 
the effect it had in preventing her mar¬ 
riage, as to the still more dreadful effect 
of making her a mother out of wedlock. 
Thds far he saw how greatly he had been 
her enemy: he sa^ not yet that he was 
her — murderer! — and, therefore, when 
she said she woi^d never see her father’s 
face again, he once more assured her 
that «he should be his wife, and urged 
her in the mean time to adopt some mode 
of concealment of her situation. 

Matilda, the child Matilda, awakened 

/OL. IV. I 
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to the full sense bf shame, had resolved 
on death, whicii ryas less intolerable to 
her thoughts. Her resolution being taken, 
she determined to awe the guilty boy, in 
a manner which he alone should know. 
His sorrow, his agitation, his offering all 
the reparatipn in his power, had shaken 
her resolution ^ and, though she could 
not recall the act, she meant to soften it, 
by the omission of the severe blow she 
had determined to strike; but when the 
thought of his suffering being the best 
means of atoning for his guilt, and for 
recovering peace of mind occurred to 
her, she resumed her first determination 
of leaving a regenerating awe impressed 
upon his heart. She fixed her eyes 
upon him. 

“‘Delmont,** said* she, ** the man 
whom that poor woman talked of was a 
generous lover: — you, 1 thank you, 
Delmont, are not less so.” 

Oh! talk not in this frenzied* man¬ 
ner,” cried he, “ I beseech you.” 

“ Listen. — He brought his mistress 
to shame, but he saved her the horrid 
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feeling.** Matilda gifently • drew herself 
up into an attitude of horror, as she add¬ 
ed, — “ he murdered her.** 

“ Great God !’* cried Delmont, you 
have lost your senses.** 

^ “ No,** said she, “ 1 am not out of my 
senses. • 1 know what 1 an^ saying ; you, 
Delmont, have been an equally generous 
lover,** 

As she uttered this, she •carried her 
eyes to the cup, which he had handed to 
her: his followed, and were fixed upon 
it by hers ; —he trembled,—he antici¬ 
pated,—he alrdiady knew what was to 
follow. 

“ Generous boy 1** continued she, “you 
have wiped away my shame. I shall not 
feel it.—Yes—you are right, — that cup, 
your first gift, contained your last.** 

If individual suffering could atone for 
guilt, Delmont*»was already half atoned, 
as he heard these words. He gazed at 
the B{)eaker; — he tell upon bis knees, — 
he clasped his hands. 

“ Oh !** cried he, as he wrung them j 
,** recall those words ^ say they were 
meant to terrify, to punish me, but say, 
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say they are not trhe ; — the terror, the 
punishment, is mor^ than I can bear.” 

She was atfected by his agitation —she 
felt for him : he had ^’been more guilty 
than she had hoped to 6nd him, but his 
su6fering at the moment, and that which 
she foresaw would embitter his life, ex¬ 
cited her compassion, and she forgave 
him from the bottom of her heart. 

** Rise, ^happy boy,” said she, ** rise 
and come hither.** 

“ Say then that the ingredients of the 
cup —’* 

“ Come hither, and hear what I have 
to say.** 

She put out her hand: he rose and 
took it into his, which she pressed as she 
wept. 

“ I forgive you, Dblmont,** said she, 
“ with all my heart.** 

But unsay those words,** cried be, 
unable and unwilling to believe them. 

She moved her hand to withdraw it 
from his, but lie detained it: — a look 
disengaged it. 

« Be comforted,** said Matilda, “ and. 
take c^e that your agitation doe*8 not 
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betray you. Be contorted, if the post¬ 
ponement of my death can comfort 
you —** . , 

“ Oh cried'-'iie, " I live, I live, 1 
live.” 

He sprang unexpectedly forward, 
pressed, her to his heart, ;^nd exclaimed 
that she should be his wife. Matilda 
wept. 

“ No,*' said she, ** X* cannot be your 
wife i and my resolution is fixt: I cannot, 
will not live.** 

** You shall, you shall; 1 will this day 
ask your father^ leave to consider you 
as mine.** 

Poor Matilda! even the pang of shame 
was not more acute than was this woe- 
timed kindness. She continued weep¬ 
ing. 

1 know not what God will do witli 
me; but 1 kn(^ that there is no peace 
on earth for roe. X hope he will forgive 
nie,1[br he is good.” 

“ Good!*’ muttered Delmont, whose 
mind was at that time opening to the 
secrets and miseries of pliilosophical ne¬ 


cessity. 
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“ And I will ppy,” continued slie, 
“ with my last breath, that he may tor- 
give you, the only person I have to for¬ 
give on earth ; for every body has been 
kind to me, and 1 have injured nobody, 
except my poor father, who does not 
know it.” 

Matilda bit her lip, as if in pain, and 
rose ; the poison she had swallowed had 
begun its work j she resolved to spare 
Delmont the horror of seeing her die, and, 
if possible, to conceal the cause of her 
death. She told him that tlie medicine 
she had taken was to ccmpose her ; that 
she was going to lie down, and hoped it 
would have the effect, 

“ Don’t be alarmed at present,” said 
she. “ If you wish me well, your agita¬ 
tion will not make me so. 1 have one 
favour to ask of you : I cannot bear the 
thought of seeing my father to-day ; will 
you assist me in preventing it ?” 

“ Tell me how.” * 

“ By w'atching for his return, and 
making it a request from me that I should 
be left quiet this afternoon.” 

«* He will think that extraordinary,” 
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“ I cannot, and wiU not .see him to> 
day ; it must be prevented. I will write 
a note, giving hini some reasons as an 
excuse — will yoii'deirver it?** 

» I will.” 

“ Thank you, thank you.” 

The note was already written; it was 
such a one as Delmont might read with* 
out alarm ; the excuses were common 
and unsatisfactory; but,'to please her, 
he undertook her commission without 
making an objection. He saw not, as 
he looked over w^ile she read the note, 
the index at the4>ottom of it, directing 
attention to the next page. She folded 
it. and put it into his hand. Again she 
bit her lip — again she looked at him 
through her tears: — her heart was full; 
she had but an hoar to live : with all 
that heart she forgave him : — its tender¬ 
ness, its original^endemess towards him 
revived. The taking leave of him was a 
trial ^hich had nearly betrayed her. 

“ Poor boy !” said she, holding out her 
hand to him, — “ Do you remember our 
hrst kiss ?” 

“ Ves, Matilda.” 

I 4 


4 
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“ The remembrance of that kiss is 
sweet,” said she. '** Forget the rest, and 
in the hope that God will forgive them ; 
•take another like the first.” 

She drew him towards her; she kissed 
him. The kiss was as innocent, but not 
as sweet: — this was given in sorrow — 
that in gladness of heart. 

She pressed his hand once more, and 
said, Good bye !” 

He walked with her to the foot of 
the stairs where site bad iallen the day 
before. 

“ Shall I see you agtiin,” said he, as 
she went up* 

She answered, ** I hope so.” 

He meant on earth : Matilda meant in 
heaven. She looked at him for the last 
time, and went into her room. 


* * # * 9 * « « ft.' 

Ye rulers of destiny! ye angels of 
heaven! where were ye when Matilda 
died ? Powers and dominions! where 
were ye ? Unbounded source. Universal 
Dispenser of good 1 where wast thou 
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when Matilda died? Ye subordinate 
ministers of good! could ye not be on 
earth and in heaven at the same time ? 
Tell me not of such crampt, such unac* 
complished deities. Pll have none of 
you. 

• • 

• • # • * 

Delmont, relying on the composing 
virtue of the medicine which Matilda 
had taken, and s^ill more on the equivocal 
hope of seeing her again, passed the hours 
that intervened till the return of Harvey, 
with considerable calm. Not that he was 
easy ; be foresaw wretchedness enough 
frqm the new light in which the unhappy 
child viewed their intercourse j but his 
feelings had beerf tost from life to death, 
from death to life, in a tempest of pas> 
sions, which haid subsided, and his fears 
were allayed. 

flarvey arrived, received his daughtei's 
note, and, to the amazement of Delmont, 
dew to her chamber. Nearly an hour 
elapsed before he was heard or seen 
again, except when the servant, going 

I 5 , • 
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up to remind -him of time, saw him lean¬ 
ing over the bed, and did not disturb 
him. Delmont*s tutor, actuated by a 
kind apprehension, tapped gently at the 
door. Receiving no answer, he opened 
it, and went in. Harvey was still bend¬ 
ing over the lifeless body of his daughter. 
Delmont, who had followed his tutor, 
stood at the door. 

** Harve}'*!” said the tutor, in a low 
^oice. Harvey spoke not. Delmont’s 
prepared fears took alarm — he rather 
flew than ran for the apothecary. His 
tutor conceived it best to retire. Igno¬ 
rant of the fact, he left Harvey exploring 
death in the features of his child. Del- 
mont, no longer sufficiently master, of 
himself to attend to the cool dictates of' 
propriety, allowed thfc apothecary no 
halt, and almost dragged him up to Ma¬ 
tilda’s chamber. As h>3 entered with 
him, he observed Harvey hastily quit the 
bed-side, and seize upon a letter which he 
put into his pocket •, he then turned to ^ 
Delmont, and said, 

<* Sir, this is no place for you.** 

Delmont withdrew; but as he shut 
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the door, distinctly.} heard him say, 
“ Doctor, my child lias just expired in 
convulsions.” 


#•••#«« 

Tlie heart of man beats slow or quick, 
as driven more or less powerfully by 
the passions of his horrid nature; but 
time moves on with even'paco: Matilda's 
remains were deposited in the church<« 
yard. The doqtor was convinced, or 
seemed to be so, that the death of Har¬ 
vey's daughter w%s natural; and he con¬ 
vinced ail enquirers that it was so ; and 
though there was afterwards some talk 
of the suddenness of it, none went so tar 
as to think of a violent death. There 
were but two persons in life to whom the 
truth was known ; and of these two one 
was aware that k w as known to the other, 
and one believed that the knowledge of 
it was confined to himself. The death- 
struck Harvey was the former, tJie 
wretched Delmont the latter. The feel¬ 
ings manifested on the occasion by a 
father were easily accomited for, but the 

I 6 , • 
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extreme violence c^f those of an uncon' 
nected school-boy was thought surprising. 
Some gave him credit for exquisite sen¬ 
sibility others, less charitable, attributed 
it to an unwarrantable passion—but, 
whatever was the cause, his tutor was 
seriously alarmed. At the time oi‘ the 
funeral Delmont was confined to his bed, 
and talked so wildly, that he was thought 
delirious. 

He was nearly a fortnight before he 
came down stairs, and.then his studies 
were neglected; he ate little, spoke lit¬ 
tle, never smiled, nevei*'joined the other 
boys. But his behaviour to Harvey was 
the most unaccountable circumstance. 
He had not seen him since he had heard 
him utter those dreadful words: “ My 
child has just expired in convulsions.” 
He no sooner cast his eye upon hinf-than 
he saw the double murder he had'com¬ 
mitted. Harvey's countenance w’as 
changed; it was completely fallen 5 the 
march of death was visible in every fea¬ 
ture. His eye, in spite of its mournful 
resignation, darted envenomed ;$tings 
into the heart orDelmont, who, when it 
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was turned upon him, instantly averted 
his own. He could not endure to meet 
it. And he coul.d •hardly look at him 
without meeting'it, for Harvey*s eye in¬ 
cessantly surveyed him, “ Does he 
know me? Does he know the fact?” 
would Delmont sometimes say to him¬ 
self. ** If he does, would he have spared 
me so long? Would he sit at the same 
table—be in the same room with me ? He 
cannot know it — yet why keep his eye 
eternally fixed upon me ? Does not the 
look speak the word, murderer? No, 
the few words hh says to me are mild : — 
it is my own consciousness, and that is 
even worse than the certainty of his 
knpwing it. Would I were dead ! Life 
is hell, and death is peace.” 

His tutor expcstulated with him oii his 
conduct, awakened him to a sense of the 
posthumous in}tiry he might do Matilda's 
reputation, and reminded him that the 
tinS approached when he should remove 
to prosecute his studies in one of the 
universities. All was in vain. — Matilda's 
gravp, Matilda shrouded, haunted him in 
his dreams nightlyher father's eye 
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pierced his heart daik: — he had no peace 
by day, no rest by night. His tutor de 
termined to remove.him; he had been 
long enough excused' attending the 
school, and it was necessary to rouse 
him. “ To make the removal you wish,” 
thought Delmpnt, “you must teach me 
how to leave reflection and feeling be¬ 
hind.” 

The removal was at all events deter¬ 
mined upon. The day before it was to 
take place Delmont’s wretched feelings 
were wrought to an encreased excess of 
agony by the too intelligible eye of Har¬ 
vey. It was never off* him : — it never 
ceased saying “ Matilda! Give me my 
Matilda!” 

In the afternoon Delmont^s tutor was 
gone out; Harvey remained at home: — 
he had not followed his employment since 
the death of Matilda. L^lmont was in 
the garden. Tired of his existence, he 
was meditating on the example which 
had been set him by a girl of his own 
age, when he saw Harvey coming to¬ 
wards him. The wretched father could 
not have looked jnore like death itself 
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had he come from his grave. As he 
came near, Delmont perceived a ghastly 
smile upon his face# He put out his 
hand. Delmont wished the earth would 
open and swallow him : — what was to 
follow ? 

** Let«iis shake hands, Mr. Delmont,” 
said he. 

Delmont took the oflerod liand : — it 
was already a cold, hard, and inanimate 
substance, which the rest ol' his body was 
soon to be. He, involuntarily dropped 
it, conceiving at the moment that it was 
a premeditated rdproach. 

“ What,” cried he, “ do you mean. 
Sir?” 

% 

Let us shake hands, Mr. Delmont,” 
replied Harvey. “ We are going to 
part: I am not v^y well this atlernoon, 
and am going to bed; I shall not sec you 
to-morrow. — I* merely wisli to shake 
hands, and to say, that I hope you will 
do well, and that you shalt have my 
prayers.” 

** Oh! God ! God! this is too much !” 
•exclaimed the agonized Delmont: **what 
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is it you mean ? what is it you know ? 
and what do you charge me with ?” 

“ I mean a charitable farewell: I know 
more than 1 wish to speak ; and I charge 
you with nothing.” 

“ Harvey,” said Delmont, looking al 
him with dread,remorse, and pity, “you 
are ill.” 

“ Sir,” said Harvey, “ I am dying.” 

“ This ik too much,” cried the frenzied 
Delmont; “ I will die first; I deserve 
death, not you. There,” added he, 
drawing a pistol from his pocket, and 
offering it, “There, take it, and take 
the vengeance due. — 1 destroyed your 
daughter — I murdered her — 1 murder 
you.” 

“ 1 have no vengeance to take,” said 
Harvey, mildly. ' 

“No!” cried Delmont: “then TJl 
take it for you.” 

He turned the pistol to his head and 
fired it; and he would now have been at 

rest, instead of partaking the horrors of 

1 

his paltry race, but for the malignant 
charity, the barbarian forgiveness, of the 
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meek and humble-minded Harvey, whose 
dying hand had life enough remaining to 
strike aside the instrument of death, and 
of peace. 

“ Rash, rash young man,^* cried Har- 
vcry; “ is this the way to atone for any 
fault you have committed.? Live, and 
1 forgive you : it is on condition that you 
live that Matilda forgives you. I did not 
mean to tell you what I kn^w, but you 
have yourself disclosed it; promise me 
not to attempt your life, and I will en¬ 
deavour to lighten the burden that op¬ 
presses you,” ^ 

Delmont threw himself in desperation 
on his knees at the feet of Harvey, and 
hung upon him. 

“ Live, repent, and you will be for¬ 
given,” said Harvey; ** God is good.” 

“ Good 1” exclaimed the wretched 
boy, starting up, “ Where is there any 
good ? Where is there any God ? Why 
repentance ? Why forgiveness ? What 
goodness there in wretchedness ? Why 
create a nature of crime and misery ? If 
, there is such a place as heaven, will Ma¬ 
tilda find there any angel purer than her- 
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self? Why then shame, and. agony, and 
death 

“ I am sorry for you,’* said Harvey: 
“ this error is worse, is more fatal than 
your first j but I have not strength to 
argue with you : — would to God I could 
set you an example more powerful than 
words! Idle resigned — I die with hope. 
I am exhausted,’’continuedhe,*<andmust 
leave you. Here are some papers I meant 
to give you when—^a few days hence — 
but you are going, and I shall see you 
no more. — Take them, therefore, now, 
and may the impression they make be 
favourable to your peace on earth, and 
to your salvation hereafter.” 

Helmont, amazed and stupefied, re¬ 
ceived the papers. 

“ Farewell!” said Harvey : “ it is 
indeed incompreliensible ; but, rely upon 
it, it will be explained hereafter.” 

Delmont was dumb; he stared attheob. 
ject before him as in a dream, in which he 
imagined he saw the spectre of Matilda’s 
father gliding away, after having summon- 
ed him to the gates of Death. Harvey 
stopped not till he reached the chamber 
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in which he slept since tlie funeral of 
Matilda. In her chamber and in her bed 
had he passed his miserable nights, some¬ 
times in broken sleep, and oflener in 
watching — and there he died. 



Behold, ye pious sinners, ye dingers 
to miserable existence, ye fond hopers of 
life patched to life, ye adorers of mys¬ 
tery 1 behold your scheme of benevolent 
creation, of lovdy nature, of wisdom 
unspeakable! wisdom and benevolence, 
that sent Matilda to her grave to punish 
a boy; that wasted her father to a 
spectre, and kept him dying piece-mcal 
a month, for what ? to punish a boy. — 
Brilliant scheme 1 that packs in :the same 
case genius and folly, virtue and vice, 
good and bad, joy and sorrrow, hope 
and despair, love and hate, upder the 
'huuie of MAN—what an amusing auto¬ 
maton for the celestials! 
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The papers which Harvey gave to 
Deimont, consisted of the note he had 
himself delivered,. and a letter from 
Matilda to her father, accompanied by 
one from himself addressed to Deimont. 
The note, as already observed, consisted 
of unsatisfac;tory excuses, and was a mere 
cover to the request added on the fbllow- 
ing page, that on his return, he would, 
alone and without notice to any one, 
come to her chamber, and, if he found 
her not awake, look in the drawer of 
her table for a letter, which she begged 
he would open quite alone. 
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THE LETTER. 


MV DEAR FATHER, 

On your presence of mind I rely for 
your granting the favour I am going to 
request. Resolve before yon read any 
farther, for my sake, for your own sake, 
and I will add, for God’s and our Sa¬ 
viour’s sake, to have patience to read to 
the Qpd of my letter before you speak or 
go out of the room. I am going to tell 
you the nature of nty illness, and 1 write 
it, because 1 should never be able to 
speak it to you. Lo notcome to the bed to 
speak to me till you finish reading this 
letter. 

Oh! my dear father, my illness is a 
dreadful one, and one that 1 cannot bear, 
nor can you ; and this is the worst of it 
.to me. 1 can hardly bring myself to 
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tell it. What shall I say? Perhaps you 
already guess it. I lost my dear mo¬ 
ther too soon, and I never was suffi¬ 
ciently warned of the danger of igno¬ 
rance, or instructed in the consequences 
of neglecting a holy ceremony, which is 
of such importance to virtue and to reli¬ 
gion. My catechism 1 learned by rote, 
and the sermons 1 heard preached I un¬ 
derstood slill less. 1 never felt an inclin¬ 
ation to do wrong: and I relied upon 
that tor all that L imagined was virtuous. 
When I had listened to the wishes of one 
tor whom I had a great affection, some¬ 
thing told me I had done wrong, but 
little did I think 1 had brought myself 
and my father to utter shame. P was 
not till you proposed* a husband to me 
that 1 suspected I haa committed a crime 
of the most shocking nature, (me that 
rendered a woman incapable being a 
virtuous wife. _ 

Thinking again and again upon your 
proposal, a new thought came into iny 
mind, which made me suspect that I was 
in a situation forbidden by the Almighty 
to unmarried women, and impossible to. 
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be concealed. My anxiety for inform¬ 
ation was very great. I could not ask 
you lor it. I was afraid to ask any body 
else. I fell upon a plan wliich gained it 
without giving any suspicion of my rea¬ 
sons for enquiring. — 1 prepared a num¬ 
ber of questions, and went to see poor 
Grace Hutchins, who was lately brought 
to bed. — Oh! my dear father, wliat a 
day was yesterday to myheait! A very 
few of my questions sufficed as a text lor 
the good woman. 1 was too soon in¬ 
structed in more than was necessary lor 
me to know: — and the accounts she gave 
me of lost young women, of deceit, of 
dissimulation, of madness, of murder— 
the pictures she drew of shame involving 
the parents of vicious girls, raised such 
a fire in my heart that 1 thought I should 
go mad. 1 endeavoured to lessen the pain 
1 felt, by persuading myself that I was not 
vicious — noram I, my dear father j no, 

■ ""ffideetl I am not — but I am worse. I am 
no longer ignorant of the nature of the 
crime I have committed. 1 know the 
\>lue of the virtue I have lost: I have 
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now learned how indispensable it is to 
the order God has established for man* 
kind, how necessary it is to the happi¬ 
ness of that state which you have pro¬ 
posed to me. 1 am not vicious — but 
I find that I have committed a crime 
that destroys one of the . peculiar 
distinctions which the Almighty has 
been pleased to bestow upon mankind, 
— LOVE —parental and conjugal love. 
What crime can be greater ? what 
more deserve the shame that attends 
it ? 

Far from w’ishing to defend myself, 
my dear father, I am overburdened with 
shame. I shall be known fora lost crea¬ 
ture. I shall be talked of and pointed at 
as a wicked creature. . I shall break your 
heart, my dear father. — Oh! I am so 
ashamed I cannot see you again. I never, 
never, can. <• 

After this confession, you may perhaps 
expect me to mention the person 
the cause of my unhappy state. — Oh ! 
that I could prevail upon you not even 
to guess who it is. I do think he was 
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as little aware as myself of tjie .crime we 
were committing: — why inyolye him, 
then? And eveaff fie was aware of it — 
ohl let him escape, to repent and be 
happy. IKs feelings, I fear, will betray 
him to you : if so, say to him, if he lives 
and repents, 1 forgive him. 

And now, my dear father, comes the 
request I am going to make —patience 
and submission: — your excellent nature 
is meek, resigned^ and forgiving: exert 
it now, for my ^e, I implore you. I 
know my shame irould break your, heart, 
but recollect that God is not the wwrld — 
recollect that he will forgive it, abd that 
the world knows nothing of it. He will 
forgive it for my sorrow, and lor our 
Saviour^s sake $ and let it comfort you to 
think that when I die you will .^ve 9 
child in Heaven. Shame will this 
manner be avoided, if the world^conti- 
know nothing of it; —strengthen 
your heart then, my dear fathejr, cer¬ 
tain that it is known only to.God,^ your¬ 
self, and one other person bfsides, who 
will not discover it for his»own sake, and 

VpL. IV. R , • 
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who has too good a heart to injure the 
reputation of a poor girl. 

I hope your heart is now strengthen' 
ed, is now prepared for the conclusion of 
my letter. I have prayed fervently to 
God to enable me to state these things in 
such a manner to you as to strengthen, 
as to prepare you for knowing that it is 
his gracious will to take me away from 
shame« and that when you read this He 
will have removed me to Heaven through 
the mediation of our Saviour. Now, 
now, be careful, 1 breech you, or 1 
shall still be your shame, and your heart 
will yet be broken. Oh 1 Sir! Oh 1 my 
father! love me still — and for my sake let 

iny . let it be attributed to the sudden 

return of the convulsions I had yesterday. 
You must, I know, be unhappy, but not 
so unhappy as you would have been to 
see me in shame; reflect on this ; it is the 
leas evil — reflect too that I am rei povpd 
by the God of mercy from a state of 
misery to one of bliss. And be assured, 
my^dear father, that, if I could per- 
suitd® myself you would bear thio unex¬ 
pected blow as I . wish, the tears I have 
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4hc(l in taking my resolution would not 
now dim my eyes as I write, and I 
should be happy.. 'Reflect, too, that I 
may see you in the state into which 1 am 
going, and that your resignation may aug** 
ment my happiness there: reflect that I 
shall be with my dear mother, and with 
her I will pray to be allowed to be your 
guardian angef. Think that J.am so, as 
you read this, and you will not have 
lost 

0 

Your affectionate, your now happy 

Matilda. 
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Harveys Letter to Delvwnt. 


Sir, 

I HAVE neither strength of body nor power 
of mind sufficient to write such a letter 
as ought to accompany the inclosed. 1 
give it to you with a sincere hope, that it 
may have a proper effect upon you, not 
from a desire to punish you. That you are 
the person alluded to in it there cannot be 
a doubt. You are at the commencement 
of life, and consequently too you^g to 
lose hope of excellence of every kind. 
If the reflection which the letter ought 
to inspire leads you to devote the years 
before you to the service of God and 
your felloW’Creatures, this first faf al erro r 
will be completely wiped away. 

I dp^not mean to write you a lecture : 
— Naiure has endowed you with superior 
faci^iffes: — You have but to .make a 

usp of those to attain all that is 
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desirable on earth, and the approbation 
of your Maker $ for, notwithstanding 
the fatal effects .ter me of the crime 
you have committed, you are still but a 
boy, and your pardon is already prepared 
in Heaven, as well as granted on earth. 
What !• chiefly write to you for is to 
make an observation respecting the Last 
mistaken action of my dear child. She 
was naturally a sensibfe ert^ture, but 
her conduct, both with respect to you 
and the dreadful means she took to 
escape from shame, proves that na> 
ture, even the best, is not to be trusted 
to itselfthat it ought to be in> 
strutted and put under the guidance 
of Religion. My error was a too great 
reliance on her evident good sense 
and virtuous dispo'^ition, and a fear of 
rendering her less innocent by premature 
knowledge. I L&ve paid dearly for my 
error, nor can 1 well trace this dispens¬ 
ation of Providence as to its termination 

• '* 

in this world; and it therefore confirms 
my belief that there is another. It may, 
too, have some unknown connection and 
influence on the part assigned to you, jn 

. K S . 
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the existence you have received, and but 
lately received.—Whatever it be. His 
^will be done 1 

But I was going to make an observ¬ 
ation on the last action of my child.— 
I should indeed be miserable did I not 
firmly believe, were I not sure, that she 
was as ignorant of the last crime she com¬ 
mitted as of the first. Had she been 
taught to ‘consider life as only bestowed 
upon her for the purpose of preparing 
a spirit for a higher sphere, and not to 
be terminated according to the.infiuence 
of her feelings, she v^ould never have 
quitted her duty. She would rather have 
borne even shame 5 and she would have 
laboured properly to retrieve the favour 
of God and man, and I would have 
helped her. But she erred, and I am 
comforted by an inward conviction that 
she has received mercy-for this error too, 
and that she is, as she says, in leaven. 

And now, Sir, may God forgivFyou, 
and may your future actions in life ren¬ 
der you worthy of his favour! 

Robert HAUvEr. 
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The First Day. 

“ Let him pscape, repent, and be 
happy !** said Delinont, repeating the 
words in Matilda’s letter, as he lookeil 
at the beautiful china-cup in his hand, 
which lie had brouglit away with him 
from Harvey’s house. ‘‘Let me see,” 
continued he, “ let him escape, repent, 
and be happywould it not be better 
to escape altogether, than escape to re¬ 
pent ? yes, it siiall be so : — there is no 
escape tor me, except from life:—Matilda 
has escaped. Dca^ — death is the esta- 
blisher of peace : — the grave is the sanc> 
tuary of peace ; and thou,” he added, 
addressing the cup, “ art the lovely, in¬ 
viting vehicle of^eace.” 

These effusions of a perturbed spirit 
broke from Helmont’s Ups the morning 
alter he had removed to his new apart- 
i..cnt, while lingering alone at the break- 
fust-table, iiaving- just drank his tea out 
of the cup which he had fatally handetl 
to Matilda. He had read the letters 
HaiVey had put into, his hands, with a 

K 4 
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different spirit from that which Harvey 
supposed they would produce. The com¬ 
mon remarks of a superstitious man and 
uninformed girl, wliidfi* they contained, 
could make little impression on the in¬ 
vigorated understanding of one who had 
now begun to jreason like a man j ,but the 
images they raised called forth in him 
the most tempestuous passions of the hu¬ 
man breast^ Matilda in convulsions, 
Matilda taking the poison from his hand, 
Matilda dead in the room where he had 
intruded himself, Matilda in her coffin, 
were the recurring visions of his brain ; 
and at other times he thought of Harvey 
reading the letter, bending over the life¬ 
less body of his daughter, eyeing him 
with his fixed intelligible gaze; lie thouglit 
of his clayey hand, his ghastly smile, his 
spectre-gliding form, and, worst of all, ol 
the resignation, the meekness, the for¬ 
giveness which his sunken che^s and 
paler lips had seemed to force horrithy^ 
upon him. His distracted imagination 
allowed him no breathing time, asleep or 
awake his existence was agony, and he . 
was resolved to get rid of it. ** To* 
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morrow it ends,” said he : “ lo-morrow 
will I share the repose of Matilda.” 

Having prepared himself for the exe¬ 
cution of his design, he took his break- 
iast as usual with his tutor. This was 
the day he had fixed upon for annihilat¬ 
ing all sensation, and he called it \X\eJirst 
tlay of*repose. Again alone, he took the 
destined vial from his pocket, 3nd poured 
the contents into Matilda’s cup; then 
drank it off, with a laugh, repeating the 
paraphrase of a sentiment in Sophocles : 


" Count o’er the joys thine liours have seen, 

Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 

And know, whatever thou hast been, 

• 'Tis something better not to be." 

Delmont was rfissing at the school — 
iiis tutor came to his apartment to en¬ 
quire for him, atid was informed that lie 
complained of a head-ach, and was gone 
to lie dowm. Satisfied with this, he re¬ 
turned to his business. Delmont was 
missing at the dinner hour: his tutor went 
to hi.s chamber, and found him in his 
bed asleep ; he strove to* wake him, and 
could not. • . * * • 
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Not Knowing what to think, uneasy at 
the fruitlessness of'his efforts, and not 
without a rising fear from his late observ¬ 
ations on his pupil, he hastened to a drug¬ 
gist by whom he was occasionally served 
with medicine, and asked if Oelmont 
had been there. The druggist took him 
into his parlour.. 

“ Sir,” said he, ** there is something 
extraordinary in this young gentleman’s 
deportment: my men liave for some time 
been talking together of his appearance, 
'and of his muttering to himself as he 
walks along j besides there arc odd stories 
going about respecting Harvey and his 
daughter j you had better be upon 3 'our 
guard.” 

“ Gracious HeavenV' cried Delmont’s 
tutor, “ can he have poisoned himself?” 

“ I am sure,” said th 6 druggist, “ that 
he meant to do it, but for the pr e^m 
you may be easy : — l)e asked for a vial of 
laudanum tor you: —had not my suspi¬ 
cion been previously raised, I might have 
givea it — but ^what I gave him will 
prove only a strong opiate :<^he will sleep 
for m’.ny hours—‘perhaps till to-morrow 
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morning, but you had better be with him 
at the time of his .waking.** 



Second Day* 


The lecture was given witU impressive 
kindness, and heard with due submission. 
Delmont, who always spoke with re¬ 
spect and regard to his tutor, owned that 
)»e was very unhappy, but owned no 
more. Jlis tutor^ finding that he could 
no longer be responsible for liis charge, 
sccj’ctly determined to w'rite without de¬ 
lay to Delmont*s mother ; and Delnionl, 
Hnding his agony cncreased by the de¬ 
tection of his purpose, secretly determi¬ 
ned to persist *iii his resolution not t(» 
live. 


Well,** said lie to Matilda’s cup, on 
the second day, “ you have deceived me, 
I will trust to you no more : — had you 
been, as unfaithful to your mistress, 1 
might have been less miserable. Th^; 
think they liave foilec^ind: riiey haye 

»r A ^ 
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thwarted me : •>— there are other aids to 
peace; and this then' shaU be the first day 
of repose.” 

He started iro$n his chair, lefl the 
house, passed the Gothic building where 
he should have joined the other scholars, 
crossed the bridge that led to the castle, 
and was soon upon the terrace of it, the 
parapet of ^hich surmounted a wall built 
at the edge of a rocky precipice of im¬ 
measurable depth. 

“ Who shall foil me now?” cried he, 
as he approached the parapet. He placed 
his hand upon it j — he looked over the 
steep \ he turned and looked round him ; 
he saw no creature stirring; a dead si¬ 
lence reigned: 

“ Now, who shall Ibil me? Now, if 
there be a God, let him show himself; let 
him foil the being who defies him.”--He 
again placed his hand upon tliji. pajsu. 
pet- 

• • • • There are, in the progress 
of time £uid coincidence of circumstances, 
accidents perpetually happening that in‘ 
theth^lyes are nothing,butwhich in com- 
9 fitatiQ; 0 'With peculiar factsproduce effects. 
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which, however evidently arising from 
chance, the vul|^r knd the superstitious 
ascribe to what they call Providence. •— 
Now, placed as Delmont was, a precipice 
before him, his hand upon the parapet, 
no creature nigh to prevent his leap, 
denying and defying God to foil his pur¬ 
pose — w'hat was to postpone his fate ? — 
Chance, the merest chance : — an unper¬ 
ceived iron-claw which stuck in the wall 
caught his foot as he made the spring 
that was to render that day the Jirsf of his 
repose: — he sprang with such violence, 
that the re-action tripped him up j and he 
tell backwards upon his head, which, 
struck against a large stone, and he was 
stunned, and lay stretclied on the ground, 
as senseless as h*e would have been had 
he plunged to the depth on the other Side 
of the parapet.* Coining to bimselt^ he 
was extremely surprised to fee| a band 
examining whether he was n&terially 
hurt or not. It was the centinel, who, 
unseen in his box, had observed all Del- 
moRt’s motions : — he roused him, and, 
having got him upon bis legs, conducted 
him by the arm to the steps of .the ter- 
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race, where he told him to go about his 
business, and not to come there again. 

As he walked'towards the bridge, he 
met his tutor, who joined him, having 
been informed by one of the boys that 
he had passed’the school, and was gone 
towards the castle. He left him no more 
that day by himself, and when tliey part¬ 
ed at night*, he hoped tliat iris reason- 
ing and. kindness throughout the day 
had had their intended .cffecl upon his 


The Third Day, 

K 

“ *Tis odd!” said Delinont, as he 
again contemplated the ♦'beautiful gift 
which he had made to Matilda, in then' 
da^’of* childish ignorance and peace. — 
“ Itiy mistress's father would say ; * God 
is dbod: — his providence.has saved you 
and his daughter would add ‘^ive, 
repent, and be liapj)y.'—Tell me, Matilda, 
how*.rise from your grave,,but for a 
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moment, and tell me how. Repent 1 
do, — if sorrow for your fate, if remorse 
for the part I had in it, be repentance: 
but life ! but happiness ! — tell me how I 
can endure the one, or ever hope the 
other. • Life and happiness are incon¬ 
gruous terms : — life is the soil of mi- 

O 

sery; -^-liappincss is a fancy-coined phrase 
to signify the visions oT insanity : —mi¬ 
sery is real •, happiness imaginary: — the 
happy are m^men peeping at raree- 
shows:—the man in his senses sees things 
as they are, aiifl. knows that chance has 
thrown together combustible atoms into 
his shape, damned with sensation, darn¬ 
ing occasionally, and left to burn out of 
themselves in time. — And what is wis¬ 
dom but the art of allaying the torture 
of the aggregated fire? Then what is 
the height ol* wisdom? Resolution to 
extinguish it at once.” 

Delmont kissed the cup: — the kiss ex¬ 
cited a recollected tenderness: — tears 
made their way to his eyes:—some fell in. 

%Oh ! I would fill thee full them,” 
cried he; ** and drink them afterwards, 
could they recall .MitiWa, — {lecall !*' 
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exclaimed he, recollecting himself; re¬ 
call her from everlasting peace to the 
hell of existence 1 No, Matilda, sleep on. 
Delmont shall sleep to-day : —• this is the 
Jirst day of his repose.** 

When Delmont mused thus, lie had 
not fully decided on the means of accom¬ 
plishing his inflexible purpose. He was 
still prepossessed with the idea of throw- 
ing his congregated atoms into the air, to 
be again at the disposal cf chance. He 
bent his steps towards the bridge which 
led to the castle; but, as he came in sight 

of the Gothic building, he caught a 
glimpse of RufFliead coming out. He 

turned down a narrow lane to avoid him. 
Absorbed in his thoughts, he continued 
the path j — he passed over a green, and 
found himself standing on the bank of 
the river, the castle befbre him. ^ He 
viewed witli wonder the height,feom 
which he would have fallen. He stood 
some minutes reflecting on the repeated 
accidents which had hitherto frustrated 
his- seemingly unpreventable design. » 

** Whht would Harvey with his Provi¬ 
dence sfijfc now ? Is'it Providence that 
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guides njy steps to the friendly element 
which smiles at me, and ensures my re- 
pose ? How deep and placid does it 
move along! Smpt>th as love, silent as 
time ! How cool it looks ! Chance, that 
composed me of burning matter, has led 
me here to quench the fire, and thus —** 
He plunged forward. 

What’s that?” cried he,amazed and 
agitated, as he fell backwards into the 
arms of Ruffl)ead. 

** Hollo ! Delmont! What the devil 
are you about ? Are you going to drown 
yourself?” exclaimed his school-fellow, 
as he pulled him backwards by the coat. 

RufThead had perceived Delmont turn 

down the lane, and had no doubt that he 
•• ^ 
did it to avoid him. 

Come,” said Ije to one of his cronies, 
“ let us follow him, and force him to come 
among us.” ^ 

Tliey hastened after him j — had 
got to the green before they were near 
enough to speak to him. His folded 
arms and pensive gait at first amused 
^liem j and they agreed by signs to creep 
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close to him unheard, and to surprise* 
him. Rufl'head was at his back, and wii« 
wantonly disposed to push him into the 
river, but was restrained by recollecting 
its depth at that spot. He had no idea 
that cliance had sent him there to driH{ 
his companion back to loathed life. 

.4 


Thrice had the premeditated eternal 
repose of Delmont been averted by the 
evident effects of chance j —. but so close, 
and in such order, one after the other, 
that he was free to own that such a suc¬ 
cession of accidents towards the same 
point was extraordinary j and he then 
recollected a fourth attempt to rid him* 
self of agony, though, more actuated by 
passion, and less unaccountable than the 
others — that which Harvey's dying hand 
had foiled. 

** But what are three or four extraordi¬ 
nary incidents compared to the surprizing 
combinations and. infinity of concomi¬ 
tances necessary to innumerable prodnc> 
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tions of cliance! To say nothing of the 
world and its physical attractions and co¬ 
hesions, its affinities, its repellants, and 
seminal properties, is there a condition or 
cliaracter in wliat is callec* the moral state 
of things, that does not require an asso¬ 
ciation^ and a succession of accidents to 
make it what it is ? Great statesmen, 
great generals, great scholars, kings, 
rulers, nay, in the petty aff^jrs of a peo¬ 
ple, the underlings of society, all to take 
their places, must owe them to a variety 
of circumstances, tending to one point. 
Why then wonder that the pistol, the 
poison, the precipice, and the stream 
were concurrent to the effect of a man’s 
rq^naining in life after three impotent 
essays to die, made in three successive 
days ? Chance, indeed, though it can 
have no meaning, is a most powerful 
agent. Who Iviows what it may produce 
in me ? It seems, however, blindly ope¬ 
rating my continuance in life. I will take 
Kiiffhead’s advice; I will live, knd, in¬ 
stead of seeking oblivion in death, I will 
find it in revelry: —ray senses shall be no 
more the vehicles of .agony but of plea- 
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sure: — imaginationshall combine its airy 
creations for my sport. I will plunge 
into the crowd, and be a happy world¬ 
ling. Chance will havedt so.”- 

This was the soliloquy of Delmont in 
the evening of the third day, which was 
spent in company with his new .friends, 
whose acute philosophical discussions, 
gaiety, and wit, dissipated the gloom which 
had presen^d to his imagination death as 
the only resource worthy of thought. 
The next morning he put Matilda*s cup 
aside in a place of safety, and drank his 
tea from a common bason ; he spoke in 
a livelier tone to his tutor; and after the 
school business he sought his companions 
of his own accord. But neither Ruff- 
head nor any of the others with whom he 
now mixed, were really congenial with 
him. Amid their scenes of gaiety, hours 
were constantly recurring replete with 
bitter reflection, which he had no one to 
participate and to soothO;, 

« 


Delmont was now at the university. 
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There was a struggle in his nature j for 
it was originally soft and indulgent, and 
he was no contemner of the understand- 
ing of wdhnen; 1jut, as he advanced in 
years, he found men selfish and deceit¬ 
ful, women vain and foolish: — the one 
became'objects of hatred,* the other of 
mockery and levity — yet there was al¬ 
ways a struggle in his heart between his 
natural and his acquired feelings. He 
was not wholly a misanthrope — he here 
and there thought he got glimpses of 
virtue in men : in women he found no¬ 
thing to respeefj he considered them as 
neither bad nor good, but fulfilling their 
destinies: he was pleased with their 
snfiles and their beauty, and he cared not 
for their fame, because it was all that they 
cared for themselves; and in general he 
acted lightly towards them. He hated 
society, yet at*times associated with the 
light and careless. But growing tired of 
folly, and impelled, half by natui^ and 
half by dint of study, he formed to him¬ 
self a system, which ever after chained 
him«to life: —• he lived to soften the rigour 
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of poverty, and to house content in the 
cottages of his dependents. He felt by 
it some relaxation of agony —- he could 
not call it happiness — b'ut it ^ve to life 
sufficient value to determine him to re¬ 
main in it. * 

With pleasure and love, such* as are 
called 80 by the world, he was soon sati¬ 
ated—but it was neither pleasure nor 
love. Kealf pleasure he never felt after 
the horrors of Matilda's death ; and love, 
such as he conceived might exist, if men 
and women were worthy of it, he never 
knew. Yet he loved Matilda sweetly and 
purely ^ but that love was a pleasantness 
of intercourse — it wanted that fulness oi' 
the heart which contemplated exceUence 
might give. He sometimes employti^is 
imagination in the form^ltion of a w^nn 
to whom he could devote himself; blit he 
had never met with her, *-and knew he 
never should. 

Affectionate remembrance and remorse 
still accompanied the bought Matilda 
and of4Harvey—*they never could be 

wiped way* Some other painful events, ' 
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tragedies too, but not deep ones, remain¬ 
ed upon his mind. He never sought to 
injure, and he believed, the mournful fate 
of Matilda und hdr father excepted, he 
never did. The world misunderstood 
his character. * 

“ Be it so," said Delmont 5 I wish 
not amity with the world. I fain would 
be at peace with myself—but how? 
Had I plunged into the river tliere would 
have been an end : old horrors would not 
have haunted me and new follies would 
not have accumulated on my head $ but 
the foul stream Into which 1 plunged' 
has borne me along, living, amidst 
horrors old and new ^ and 1 know not 
whioh is most hateful to me, the Worid 
or myself." 

Delmont found that revelry and folly 
were not c^livious antidotes. After a 
year or two he'^'etired from them,i‘ and 
sought his relief in books, and in the 
system he had formed. Leisure^ and 
fancy prompted hfm to raise monu* 
ment to Remorse and Sorrow in a little 
grove.on one of his estates. It consists 
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of a simple um upon a pedestal: the 
pedestal contains a metal box ; and in tlie 
box are deposited .a silver plate in* 
scribed Matilda, the fatal cup, and this 
story. • 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Added to the foregoing Manusctipt eight year$ 

after it "was vivitten. , 


1 HAVE at length had courage to re-peruse 
this memorial. The agony the reading 
ims cost me cannot be conceived to be 
felt, the person who reads must have been 
implicated in the same circumstances, and 
be similarly organized to the unhappy 
writer of* it. I shudder and wonder alter¬ 
nately. I shudeter at the events—I 
wonder at myself*—I wonder infinitely 
more at the goodness of God. Were he 
a God of passion, should I not have been 
dashed to pieces, and my soul given over 
to the tormentor ? Were he no;^ a God 
of Love, should I have been reserved for 
l^opc in the glad tidings of peace? 1 
shudder and repent-—I wbnder and adore. 
His ways are inscrutable on earth, yet so 

VOL. IV. * . L 
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plain are some of them, that It is only a 
monstrous pride'that demands a know¬ 
ledge of all to coniirni ‘submission to any. 

In the observations I am going to 
make, I mean not the slightest apology 
for myself. 

Though I do not always see the hand 
of Providence in the events of life, I have 
now been .endeavouring to trace it in the 
death of the father and the child, and the 
preservation of the being whose conduct 
caused it. Were there no life after 
this, the attempt would be in vain. 
Shocking facts, inconsistent with good¬ 
ness, would alone present themselves, and 
it would again lead to the horrid conclu¬ 
sion, that there was no God. There h 
another life. Never were spirits riper for 
heaven than that father and his crrild : — 
to tlie eye of Omniscieijce it might have 
appeared a pity to leave them longer on 
earth : the unhappy being who was caught 
in the |rammels of vice was to be saved, 
and the sp^t of darkness was to be foil¬ 
ed. By e|^^ordinary death horror was 
irtjprcssed upon his soul, and the 'tempt¬ 
ations to self-murder were rendered abor- 
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tive by guardian angels. The impiety 
insinuated into bis soub contemplatisg 
the apparently un^'st affliction of a parent 
by the undeserved loss of an in^iocent 
daughter, was to be overcome by the 
apparently casual restoration of a virtuous 
and lovely daughter to her father. While 
his soul glowed at that act to which he 
was unconsciously led by 'Providence, her 
noble spirit, animating an impressive 
form, such as angels may be thought to 
assume, influcncetl it to seek God and 
redemption. He, sought and found. — 
Never was there a sincerer penitent; 
and hope, and faith, and charity arc plant¬ 
ed in his heart. In this manner have I 
traced the hand of Providence. Without 
another life there be no God ; with¬ 
out God all is confusion : — with a God, 
immortality foUpYS, and all is order. 

When this memorial was written, the 
writer was still tender age, and in a de¬ 
plorable state of impiety: — 
too obvious in his style, and incon^derate 
remarks. Ashamed of these he would 
obliterate them, but he‘does not wish 
‘to hide from his friends YliO state from 


I 
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which they have extricated him. The more 
he was entangled dn the snares of ilie 
enemy of mankind, the greater is his 
obligation to his Preserver, y/ho led him 
to a Saviour, and the more unbounded 
his gratitude. 
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LETTER LXVIL 

Sir Francis Darrell to Miss Saville. 

t t 

1 HE pen is in my hand to address my 
benefactress, yet am 1. afraid to trust 
it, for 1 strive in vain to command my 
thoughts. When you read this, my dear 
Miss Saville, the'cause of the wretched 
life your friend ,has led will no longer 
be a mystery to you. You will see that 
he has not abhorred himself without 
reason ; and perhaps you will abhor him 
too. Should it be so, I will not deny 
the justice of your^feeling; but it will be 
more than I can bear; and I fear that all 
the strength of virtue and of religion, 
which you have been the means of my 
obtaining, will^ not support me against 
the shock my nerves have received 
from the terrible retrospection I have 
taken, and the dread of the effect 

t 3 . 
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which the disclosure I am making will 
produce on your mind. 

Do not ask me, why then.I make it. 
The loss of your esteem would be fresh 
torture .to my soul j but the possession of 
it wrings iny heart, which looks into 
itself as you^ should look, and sees as you 
might see. Esteem and vice are incom> 
patible: — crime is the poison of love. 
Contemptible must be that spirit which 
can enjoy the love and esteem that 
would not be bestowed, upon him were 
he known. This is a strong feeling of 
my nature, and you now see why I have 
hated world, and why I have avoid¬ 
ed you, and the friends you have given 
me, — for kindne^ was more intolerable 
than seclusion. i ou now see why 1 
i^ixed more with the «incoDsiderate and 
weak 5 — they had no esteem to give f 
— they led the life of butterflies, and I 
was at times ready enough to laugh at 
them : — hence my character, hence my 
indifference to reputation. Could I have 
foreseen that event of my life which 
brought me acquainted with you^ and 
its consequences^ character would have 
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been dear to roe, as it is now; and 
though 1 could not have obliterated the 
past, 1 would have,made provision for 
the future. Most certain it is, that since 
I have known you, I have been inex* 
pressibly anxious to deserve your esteem; 
and perhaps you will therefore think 
some portion of it not unmerited; — 
that thought is a cordial, or will be so 
when you confirm it. • Should 1 be^so 
happy, you will not refuse me the re¬ 
quest I am going to make. 

With a blot of so deep a nature on my 
life, I dare not, I must not, entertain, the 
thought of earthly happiness. Xj CAnnot 
hope for love. The woman from whom 
happiness might flow cannot but be 
unattainable by me: —her heart might 
be led to pity, itnd I might even force 
her esteem in future, but she can never 
love me. 1 spn so convinced of this 
that, although your cousins have- given 
me a view of what happiness there is 
on earth in the marriage of coc^enUl 
minds, I ha$:e resolved to forego all 
j^hought of it. As 1 shall never marry 
tben/l have figured to>myself an allevi- 

L 4 * 
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ation of my misfortune, or rather of my 
just punishment* My mind has never 
been equal to my .fortune; — I have 
spent Httle, and I am.burthgened with 
useless wealth. 1 cannot enjoy it, and 
to bestow it indiscriminately, is but 
weakness. It ought to be dispersed, it 
ought not to lie hoarded; ~ to whom 
can I better look for the disposal of it 
than one who has rendered me such un¬ 
speakable service, wim so well under¬ 
stands the use of it? I beseech you 
not to refuse me this (Consolation. By 
my friend Vernon, I h^ve sent a deed 
of'gift to Mr. Saville and your cousin, 
which ibakes you mistress of a consider¬ 
able income, and of the disposal of the 
whole principal sfifm. 1 have entreated 
them to use their influence with you 
not to deny me. He *brings also a full 
power from me for the immediate trans¬ 
fer of the funds, and he has promised 
me, if you will permit him to apeak 
upon the subject, to endeavour to ob¬ 
viate any objection your delicacy may 
raise. 1 will therefore confine myself to 
one. The sentiment on which the re¬ 
jection of gifts by ladies is founded, ( 
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think a just one. But this is a very ilif- 
ferent case, and in fact the very revQrse 
of the one on whicivthat sentiment rests: 

4 

the gift i^ retrospective, it is an act of 
gratitude, and wholly unaccompanied 
with a pretension, or a hope that miglit 
render :t a case of delicacy. Your ac¬ 
ceptance of it is but to alleYiate the 
misery of a heart which dares not aspire 
to happiness. 

Once more, I most earnestly entreat 
you not to refuse me the only favour 1 
shall ever ask. It will be a blessing to 
me, one I trust that Heaven will confirni; 
and to Heaven shall my prayers be offer¬ 
ed for you. I will add but one word 
ino.’'C. If after a whilje, if after the first 
shock the perusal of my story will give 
to your feelings, il is possible for you to 
soften your opinion, to mitigate the sen¬ 
tence I deserve? it would be worth to me 

* 

even more tiian your acceptance of my 
gift. Nothing earthly can equal the 
torment of being abhorred by one we 
love. — Oh! if possible, do not abhor me! 

Francis Darrrll. 
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LETTER LXVIII. 


Mr, Vernon to Sir FrancU DarreU. 

9 • 


'■ 

MY DEAR DAUQELI^ 


Piccadiiiy^ 


1 WILL not keep you in suspense; but, as 

vou are a man and a • Christian, I call 
0 ^ 

upon you to exert yourself in a manner 
wdrthy of the.cause you have embraced. 
Support your spirits in this moment ol’ 
trial, and it will perhaps be the last se¬ 
vere one you will be put to. This 
probably depends upon your conduct 
under it. * 

Though I write, I have it not in my 
power to say much on tHc circumstances 
which hastened my return to town. 1 
will begin by giving you the comfort of 
knowing that Godfrey and Mr. Saville 
are your unalterable friends ; so I think 
is Mrs. Godfrey, but she is silent Misti 
Saville I have ^ot seen. Do not now 
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}osc your senses because I have not seen 
her: — I augur favourably from it, and 
am the more convinced by it that I am 
not wrong in the judgment I have form¬ 
ed. You must not expect her to answer 
your letter, at least just now. Godfrey 
is going to write to you, but circum¬ 
stances prevent his doing it immediately. 

Of course you are prepared^i my dear 
Darrell, to hear that 'your friends were 
greatly affected by your story. I read 
it myself to Mr. Saville and Godfrey: — 
the latter shed tears j the former cried 
like a child; rfind my tears again were 
mixed with theirs. 

V r 

** There never was a more melancholy 
entrance into life,” .said Godfrey, as he 
wiped away the tears that continued to 
stream down hi% cheeks. 

“ Dreadful!” said Mr. Saville, as soon 
as he could sppak — ** to me most dread¬ 
ful 1 It has brought bis father. to my 
mind with a train of agonizing xecollec- 
tions.” 

Godfrey, on hearing this, recovered 
himself, and entreated his uncle iMt to 
yiefd to such thoughts. 

L C 
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« Oh !** said Saville, “ they, are past; 
— 1 have out-lived their bitterness, 
George:—the pangs I now feel, are great, 
but I should be happy still Wl could 
persuade myself that this were not a 
hopeless cjise. Vernon,” continued he, 

“ I will ingenuously own to you, that 
Iiad Sir Francis's declaration of loving 
my daughter been made unaccompanied 
by this sad tale, it would have given me 
u pleasure beyond any other event in 
life.” 

** The circumstances,” said Godfrey, 
“ a^truly melancholy in themselves; but 
it is ev^Dt tliat he has, in the bitter¬ 
ness o^^ T lis iieart, taken pains to place 
them in the inostj, striking and awful 
light. I do not think the case hope¬ 
less.” 

• * 

** Augusta,” said Saville, “ however 
grateful her nature, an(\ even prepos¬ 
sessed in favour of Sir Francis, wilh^ 1 
fear, not think as you do.” 

“Vernon,” said Godfrey, ** you need 

not be told liow favourable our sen- 

• ^ 

timepts towards Sir Francis^ but. 
I think wc must consider his letters well 
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before we act upon them. , Allowing alt 
that is due to bis generous nature, it is 
evident t!)Rt in this immense gift, he is 
actuated love,’ though attended by 
despair. In that point of view can my 
cousin accept of it?** 

She will not listen to it for a mo- 

• 9 

ment,** said Saville. 

“ Poor fellow,** said 1, ** it break 
Ills heart—it is the ultimate object of 
his love, the only one. He has not the 
slightest idea that Miss Saville \yill hear 
of him as a lover, and he has proposed 
tliis gift as a means of reconciling hiin- 
self to the lot on earth which Ij^thinks 
he merits. May 1 engage you bjth not 
lo oppose it 

“ My dear Vernon,** said Saville, 
“ reflect upon what you ask. If a woman 
can accept such a gift from a man, stand¬ 
ing in the situation Sir Francis does, 
she may with equal propriety take into 
consideration whether she may admit the 
thought of him as a lover. If you were 
to ask me not to oppose the latter consi- 
xleration, I should candidly say that 1 
would not') for, sad as bis story is, I 
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think he has. atoned—but, in saying 
this, 1 do not mean to encourage the 
idea, for women, my friend, think dif¬ 
ferently from us on^hese subjects," 

** Augusta," said Godfrey, “ has very 
delicate opinions I know, but she has also 
a fund of good sense which will enable her 
to discriminate between wickedness in¬ 
herent in the spirit, and a wicked action 
resulting inconsiderately from the in¬ 
struction and example of a corrupt asso¬ 
ciate. — If nothing else opposed it, 1 am 
of opinion, that, upon reflection, she 
would sooner consent to hear of Sir 
Francis as a lover than to accept the 
gift." 

“ Would to Heaven!” ciied I, J 
could report such a decision to iny 
friend!" 

” Softly," said G«fdfrey; “ 1 said if 
nothing else opposed it.^ —I do not mean 
to raise an idea that my cousin would !)e 
ready to admit of his addresses, even 
were this unhappy story removed alto¬ 
gether, — She has peculiar notions on 
Religion." 

^ Oh! that that were all!" rejoined 
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I: “ then you will let her see the mami- 
scfipt ?'* 

** I do not see .how we can do other* 
wise,** said Mr.^^ville; •' we are in the 
liabits of unbounded confidence. We 
must first prepare her and my niece; and 
then w& will leave the papers with them 
to peruse by themselves.** 

** There is another person,** said God¬ 
frey, ** to whom I wish I oould show 
these papers — a person extremely inte¬ 
rested in the happiness of Sir -Francis, 
and whose sentiments would have great 
weight —I mejfn the bishop of * 

I took upon me to say that I sure 
you would readily consent.—He said that, 
as { tiiought so, if you did not forbid it, he 
would take an opportunity in a few days 
to speak to him dn the subject. 1 am per¬ 
suaded, my dear Darrell, thatyou will have 
no objection ; but there is time to make 
it if you have. Therefore shorfd you 
not write by the return of the post, I 
shall take your ’consent for granted, 
and su^r Godfrey to carry your manu- 
*script to the Bishop. As I told him that 
I should write to you, immediately, he 
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desired me to present his best regards 
and say that he would write to you soon. 

Our meeting and conversation took 
place yesterday, but too late for me to 
write. -T-1 called this morning : neither 
Godfrey nor Saville was at home. I 
begged to see the ladies, and Mrs. God- 
trey came to me. I was with her alone for 
atew minutes. 1 wish you could havelook- 
ed into m\heart ~but this is not a time 
to talk of myself: I will take a better op¬ 
portunity to acknowledge my obligations 
to you } yet I will say that my feelings 
were such as would gratify yours. I told 
her that I particularly wished to see her 
cousin. She said that she could not see 
me then; on which I endeavoured' to 
draw their sentiments from her. I 
hoped, I said, that she would excuse my 
anxiety on a subject in which your com* 
fort was so much involved. 

“ iSds a very painful subject,” she re¬ 
plied, “ and certainly not one for me to 
discuss.” 

I thought she alluded to the manu¬ 
script, and I therefore said — 
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“ Darreirs only comfort depends upon 
your cousin’s acceptance.” 

She stopped me. ^ 

“ I cannot spoaik to you on this sub¬ 
ject at all, Mr. Vernon,” said sht:, with 
a couruenance evidently of sorrow, “and 
I will frankly tell you, that 1 wish at 
present to return to my cousin, whom I 
have just left.” 

“ I will not detain you,” replied 1, 
“ but pray, pray let compassion mingle 
with your other feelings; and let your 
amiable cousin keep in mind that he was 
a boy, that he is a man; that he was 
an infidel, that he is a Christian;^ Let 
her peruse and re-peruse the traces of 
Proyidence in his few additional observ¬ 
ations to his manuscripf^’ 

“ I cannot but feel for him,” said she, 
“ and you may tell him so.” 

I walked to ;the door with her, and 
came away as she went up the st^^. 

Although, my dear Darrell, f have 
been able to comtnunicate nothing from 
Miss Saville herself, 1 think that what I 
have said ought to comfort you. I rely 
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upon your supporting yourself with firm¬ 
ness. Tell me so by the next, and 1 will 
write again. 

Ever j^ours, 

L. Vernon. 
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LETTER LXIX. 

Sir Francis Datrell to Mr. Venioii, 

MY DEAR VERNON, 

A THOUSAND thanks for your letter.— 
Mr. Saville and Mr. Godfrey are worthy, 
kind-hearted men; but I am a fool or a 
madman, thus idiotically to have cut 
niy.^elf oft'from the little happiness which 
circumstances, the most unexpected, the 
most extraordinery, the most provi¬ 
dential, had at length created for me» 
Not content with regard and esteem, 1 
must, forsooth, be finely, senti^ntal, 
and refuse them, unless I had th^m for 
my crimes and all. • Was there ever such 
idiotism ? Why did you let me do it ? 
Could not you have seen that I was un¬ 
der the dominion of paasioif, and that I 
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was destroying the little, but exquisite 
particle of bliss that I had been permitted 
to find on the earth ? I mi^t have gone 
on enjoying for years the smiles of kind¬ 
ness, the sweet offices of friendship, had 
I not been the dupe of a coxcomical 
moiality that could not be content with 
the secret communion of the heart with 
the omniscient confessor, the omnipo¬ 
tent absc^ver.— Oh! fool! fool! To 
think that I should ever after hold a place 
in the esteem of such beings as Miss Sa- 
ville and Mrs. Godfrey ! Tell me not of 
men. — Women like them are a degree 
between us and angels. The best of 
men want that pure delicacy of feeling 
which they possess. I am not ungrateful 
to Saville and to Godfrey, but even they, 
good as they are, want that refinement 
which raises an Augusta and a Caroline 
above our sex. They require not that 
freedom from corruption which^ngels do. 
Mrs. Godfrey pities, so I am sure does 
her cousin. She can forgive, so can 
her cousin; but is it not clear that 
esteem, regard, and intercourse of soul 
are at an end? If the Bishop can undo 
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what I have done, and only reinstate me 
where I was a week ago, let him have all 
my horrors to'contemplate. 

Oh ! pardon me, my dear Vernon — 
'you know not how ill I am. — Since you 
left me, I have scarcely slept. — I be¬ 
lieve I deceived myself in thinking that 
tliere was not a hope lurking at fhc uot- 
toin of my heart — If there was, it is 
now crushed. — Miss Savillc’s refusal to 
sec you j Mrs. Godfrey’s reserve — yes, 
it is over.— Let me hearfroni you imine* 
dately. 

Yours, yours, 

F. Darrell. 
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LETTER LXX. 


^ A/r. Vemon to Sir Francis Darrell. 


MY DEAR DARRELL, 

VV HAT I have seen you sufler makes me 
feel very keenly for you,^ or I should, in 
my usual style, be inclined to say that it 
is very clear you are mad, and that I 
luwe not a doubt of love being a spe¬ 
cies of insania. For Heaven^s sake, hiy 
friend, have a little palience, and endea¬ 
vour to practise as well'as profess. And 
let me tell you that your wishes are in 
much bcttcj- train than tlie acuten«sS of 
your reasoning about female angel^t has 
j)iaced them. 

Rather tlian let you go mad on ima¬ 
ginary grounds, I will tell you the rea¬ 
son Miss Saville has not seen me, trusting 
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to your common sense, to give nothing 
but a common meaning to what 1 tell 
)'oiu The fact is,- she has been ill, and 

• I 

is not yet sufficiently recovered to see 
me — but she sends you a message, and 
such a one as ought to set your perturbed 
spirit at rest. — Slie bids you be of good 
cheer, and does not abruptly ''CiUse 
your gift, but will reaso.n with you upon 
it when she is better. If this does 
not tranquillize you, I know not what 
will.—I beseech you, Darrell, to be 
rational, and not suffer such ebulli¬ 
tions of passion to torture and distract 
you. — Shall 1 come to you, or stay 
ill town to communicate my observ¬ 
ations ? 

You at length suspect that sometliing 
of hope has been lurking at the bottom 
of your heart. — I give you joy — che¬ 
rish it — tlie discovery at this crisi$ is an 
omen of joy. — If that does not content 
you, see a still more propitious one in 
the illness of your lovely mistress. I 
know not what our friend Godfrey will 
Jo with the Bishop *, biit look upon me 
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as Pontifex at the court of Liove, and 
take my advice, which is, to think no 
more about your giil,, but to contem¬ 
plate the hope you have discovered, 
and let it have its proper agency. . 1 
have had an agreeable interview witli 
Godfrey ancl his wife. — V^our history 
■ was r-t first a dreadful shock to the cou-^ 
sins, and it is. clear wiio was the most 
attected by if. It has given a pang and 
cost tears, but you have lost no ground: — 
if Pity be, according to the old saying, 
the sister of Love, yi)u l)avc gained 
ground. However, having said enough 
to allay your fever ofidiotismy 1 shall leave 
Godfrey and Miss Saville to express ^lieir 
own sentiments, after observing to you, 
that you could not d^crish the hope you 
have discovered, without the disclosure 
you have made. ^ 

Having, 1 trust, restored you to some 
degree of tranquillity, I shdl conclude 
this letter with a few >vo*ds about myself. 
Let me, my dear Darrell, call you; atten¬ 
tion to other striking results of the tragedy 
in which you h^d so painful a paft, and 
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which may be added to your observations 
in tracing from it the.hand of Providence. 

Had those melancholy events not taken 
place, it is not unlikely that you would 
have spent your fortune like other young 
men, who on coming of age have no one 
to contrdul them: — the tiirh those events 
gave to your mind has been ben|^£<sfS:i to 
thousands. You have despised only the 
despicable part of society; youliave been 
u guardian angel to the poor. The next 
result i shall mention is, the restoration 
of Grove-Park to the Saville family. In 
gay, thoughtless, luxurious dissipation, it 
would never have occurred to your mind; 
you would never have gone in search of 
baville ; you would never have rescued 
his daughter from the hands of villains. 
The last result calls for my gratitude. 
Your late counsels in our correspondency 
had begun to Lave some weight* upon 
my mind; they awakened reflection, but 
tliey had by no me^ans decided my con¬ 
duct. It was not till I knew your story, 
and witnessed your agonies, that 1 was 
fully ii'oused, and my ey^s opened on the 
precipice before me. 

VOL, JV. • 
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Good heaven! with what feelings is 
man endowed 1 What instruments they 
arc for torture! The rack, and all the 
engines of bodily pain which the devil 
has helped man to invent, cannot pro¬ 
duce a tytiie of the agony I have seen 
you sufier from reni^rse and despair. 1 
^havc *’^*:diired the pain of wounds—1 
have seen it endu.red by common soldiers; 
I hav^- v/itnessed amputation^^, and the 
flesh trembling beneath the knife ; and I 
see that tliose are far easier to bear than 
the acute sensations inflicted by the feel¬ 
ings of the heart. To me life lias iiither- 
to oficred only pleasure. I have enjoyed 
the kindness of afiection, and the b)es!s- 
ings of well constituted nerves; but 1 have 
been upon the point of sacriticing these 
gifts of heaven, which I never befoie 
learned to appreciate. I have been 
thoughtless, I have sinned, l^iavc been 
sorry, but of remorse 1 have never had 
occasion to taste, except, perhaps, at 
this moment for prospective guilt. This 
is the result oTyour story — it shook me 
to the soul. The consequences of your 
action were awiul, most awful; but in 
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coiwparing them with wjjat would have 
IbJiuwcd mine had I perpetrated it, they 
.‘osc half tlieir horror: the untimely 
deatli of the young and the innocent is 
very affecting, but is it equal to living 
misery? Can he who has premeditatedly 
cut off the liappiness^of his friend, and de¬ 
stroyed the virtue of his friend^s ^e^t^teel 
less remorse because they live to suffer and 
be lost on earth ? Much I think may be 
said to calm you, Oarrell, and, young 
:is you are, prepare you for the happiness 
Providence has j)rovided for you j but 
jiad I pursued and succeeded in the guilt 
I meditated, my mind must have.been 
an earthly hell to me ; the man is so 
goocl, the woman is so virtuous, I can¬ 
not bear the thought even of the inten¬ 
tion ; and when 1 saw Mrs. Godfrey for 
the few minutes I mentioned in my last 
on coming to town, my heart made a 
solemn though secret atonement to her; 
and I was conscious of feeling an affec¬ 
tion for her which I once wished might 
be similar to that I feel for my admirable 
sister.* This, my dear parrell, is to me 


not the least valuable ofHhe providential 

« M ' • 
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results of those events, which you must 
now consider as permitted for their con¬ 
sequences, and \rhich there is therefore 

i 

reason to believe were in themselves 
mercies to those w'ho were taken into 
another world. And let me ask you, 
would you not rather be the inconsidc- 
rat§tu./<?e of those awful occurrences than 
the villain I intended to be ? Come, let 
us both recover ourselves j we have for¬ 
tunately been brought to our senses in 
time. For the future I wHl think more, 
but still I say, let us ;^hink cheerfully. 

You must revive, you must live, and 
love. It is evidently the will of Provi-. 
dence. 1 W'ill do so too; the two first 1 
shall find easy, the last I will endeavour 
to do — out of the Vortex. 

i _ 

Alas! the Vortex! They certainly 
form the mass which you did not know¬ 
how to dispose of till the Bishop of * * 

convinced you that they were in very 
good hands. They ought not, however, 
to be given up entirely. I am of Lady 
Mount-Vernon’s opinion, that till they 
throw themselves into the irremediable 
gulf, they shou^ be invited and allured 
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from it by example and kindness. With 
this spirit, and with no other, will 1 in 
future mix with the.Vortex. 

For the present; adieu! Be composed, 
and send me a line or two to say you are 
so ; but torment not your pen with ima¬ 
ginary evils, I'beseech you. 


Ever 



L. Y^RNon. 
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LETTER LXXI. 

Sir Francis Daprell to Mr. Vernot,. 

DEAR VERNON, 

••1 • 

T ^ 

1 THANK ^ou for your very kind letter. 
— I am better. — By no means think ol 
leaving town, but write to me by every 
post. Though better, I cannot be easy, 
till I have more particular accounts ot 
Miss Savijle j in fact, till you have con¬ 
versed with her. You are sure she desired 
me 0 he qfgood cheer, and talked of rea- 
*soningwith me? Remember, my friend, 
that I must not be treated like a child. 
Attempt not to deceive me into bearing. 
1 will be patient, but I piust see things 
as they are. 1 wilf not magnify her ill¬ 
ness, but tell me precisely the nature of 
it, and the cause, and how she is wlieu 
voii write. 

You are very, very kind — but how 
can I follow youi^advice? I fancied that 
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I detected something like hope in my 
heart, and you immediately cry “ cherish 
it.” How can X cherish what I am afraid 
to think of? And how can her illness 
raise liope ? Even if it were caused by 
my story, can horror raise hope ? If 1 
could dare to cherish it, it would be from 
that dear message of cheef. What balm 
dowed into my heart with that i 

1 return to my former opinion respecting 
the disclosure of the events ^hich liavc 
been secretly gnawing my heart for eight 
years past. It was absolutely necessary, 
and yet it seemed more likely to create 
despair than hope. — Certainly my lieart 
is lighter for it. 

Your additional results of thosfe sad 
events of my life are a new and pleasant, 
medicine to m/'soul — particularly the 
last. 1 cannot express to you how 1 was 
revived by seeing of what important ser¬ 
vice my misery has been to you. That 
conquest over yourself, witli the reflection 
tliat accompanies, it, was all that was 
wanting to make you the most amiable 
of men in ray opinion. Ours is now real 
friendship. How good has Providence 
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been to me ! You shall be cheerful tor 
me, if 1 cannot be cheerful myself. Cheer- 
iutness cannot reside in a breast which 
hope abandons. — Raise hope in mine. — 
Cheerfulness was natural to me in my 
infancy, a^d will return with hope. — 1 
cannot think or write on other topics. ^ 
Let me liear from you every day'. 

Ever yours, 

F. Darrell. 
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LETTER LXXII. 

Mr. Godfrey to Sir Francis Dap^eJK 

Hancfrer>Square. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Vou have heard from Vernon how we 
all felt for you. —To the excess of those 
feelings I beg you to attribute my not 
immediately answering your letter. My 
great desire was to give your wounded, 
spirit substanttaV relief. I could have 
written you a sb^t of condolence from 
the sensations the perusal of your ^manu¬ 
script gave me* but condolence was not 
my intention : —my wish was to clpse 
your wounds, which have been kept too 
long open by the 'lusceptibility of your 
nature. You knoW'" how I love the 
Bishop of * * ; that he has been more 
than a father to me.His piety is as 
unaffected ^as his understanding is en- 

• M 5 • 
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larged. The subject of your manuscript 
is one peculiarly adapted to his consider¬ 
ation ; and, with Vernon's concurrence* 
unopposed by you, T have consulted him 
upon it. ^ left it with him a cou}>le 
of days, and his attention to it has 
produced a ^ter from him to your¬ 
self. y de^ friend, I give you joy. 
Throw it no longer away. 1 will not 
anticipate the Bishop’s sentiments, ^^hicl^ 
1 am sure you will not suffer to have 
been written in vaih. They have Iiad a 
most deliglitful effect upon all your friends 
in Hanover-Square, and I cannot tell you 
how I rejoice that you prevailed upon 
yourself to send us your manuscript. 

1 will not damp your pleasure by dis¬ 
cussing the other subjects of your letter 
at presept. You cannot but know the 
high place you hold in ‘;he estimation of 
my uncle and cousin, as well .as in that 
of Mrs. Godfrey and myself 1 must 
nq-t, however, hide from you that Miss 
S^ille objected to what the Bishop says 
^ative to, her,'and at first begged he 
might be reqi^'Sted to alter it; but, 
reflecting on the necessity of some notice 
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taken of that point, she yielded to 
our persuasions of allowing the letter to 
go as it is, accompanied with an explana- 
liuy one I’rom herself to you. Tlie sub¬ 
ject is one on wliicli my unote has always 
resolve^ to leave her to^ herself. This 
letter, ol course, contains his sentiments 
iis well as mine. Let hav^ tiie plea¬ 
sure (jf hearing that your mind has re- 
;o^red its tone, and believe me to be 

Your sincerely attached friend 


George Godfrey. 
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t®TTER LXXIIl. 

t 4 

I^roni the Bishop^' ** to Sir Francis Darrell. 

DEAR 'oIR» 

I HOPED for the pleasure of your ac¬ 
quaintance before yt)u lefl town, but my 
friend George Godfrey has accounted for 
my disappointment, by imputing it to the 
suddenness of your departure. 

1 have read your manuscript, and the 
additional observations lately written; 
and I think I do myself honour in saying, 
that I re|d them with tears. Your ex¬ 
cellent remarks on tracutg the hand of 
Providence have anticipated the strongest 
arguments for the restoration of your 
peace of mind, after so much suffering, 
and so complete a repentance. You have 
been much afflicted, but your affliction, 
has been to good; purpose. I have not 
taken up the pen to give you a lecture 
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on religion, and to point out to you the 
double effects of God’s judgments, whfise 
punisljments lejid to happiness, but to 
soothe your mind as a friend, and to en¬ 
deavour to restore it to th% full enjoy¬ 
ment uf its powers in giving earthly hap¬ 
piness. Your sufferings and your repent¬ 
ance have been admit^H, and I take 
upon me as the minister of 4iim who 
judges in mercy, to declare that you are 
fully absolved from the sins of which you 
have so truly repented. You know it to 
be the Christian doctrine, that we arc 
invested with power to pronounce abso¬ 
lution upon repentance. You are your- 

sftlf the best judge of the sincerity of 
yours; but I am also perfectly convinced 
of it, and 1 am«sure that I have^done no 
more than my duty in what I have said; 
I therefore not only entreat, ^ut expect 
of you to feel yourself restore4 to the 
favour of your Maker, and you .have my 
prayers, that you may never njore for¬ 
feit it. 

Xhis language has something minis¬ 
terial in it; I could, ^ot avoid it, for it 
possesses more strength than any thing 
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1 can say ibr myself. But man is so 
li^ed that -he will oflen derive more 
comfort |rom the familiar reasonings of 
his friend, than from the most solemn 
official declarations. I will, therefore, 
add a few friendly observations. The 
Hrst thing 1 shall endeavour to do is to 
remove ^he eiftcessive horror yon have 
attached'to your .grime, which scarcely 
belongs to'it. The subsequent events, 
(•rod knows, are aweful enough only to 
hear of^ and deplorable would it have 
been, had you at the time j'casoned your¬ 
self into a conviction, that the want of 
intention to produce the ulterior mis¬ 
chiefs exonerated you from them j ..it 
would have made you completely guilty 
of them, for it would have showi^ ripe- 
ness of understanding that ough^ have 
foreseen them. Upon the^ead'ofa man 
they would have rested, and he must 
have answered for all the consequences 
of his actions but tbjs was otherwise 
with you, who were in your early years 
of boyhood. You ,wcre led astray, and, 
though it appears, ^ou knew you we;# 
doing wrong, whicif constitutes the crime, 
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you were not aware: of the extent of the 
wrong you were doing, 'i'his consider¬ 
ation, uiidoubtQdly, ought to ^lieVfe you 
of the burden of the thought, connected 
with the serious consequences which en¬ 
sued, .And if to this you add, what you 
Imve yourself suggested in your addi¬ 
tional ol>servations, the^reat innocence 
of the characters, and their ilpeness tor 
immortality, I think the continuance of 
your remorse will be unreasonable and 
superfluous, * 

I have read your story not only with 
Honow but with wonder. Such repeated 
repulses of the intended act of suicide 

(#ouId not be casual. You have said they 

% 

were the acts of guardian angels; Many 
})assages in Scripture countenance and 
confirm the opinion of such spirits, and 
I should hav»no objection to’^oiir believ¬ 
ing, that your preservation con^ituted a 
portion of the happiness of the ^irits of 
those two-amiable persons ; that they 
have been appointed to combat with 
the evil spirit for you; that they led 
you to the Wonderful restorathn of a 
datighkr to her Jatfier^ and thati the 
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appointment of Providence, they may 
lead you to the enjoyment of happiness 
in this life. 

Mr. Godfrey, in confiding your manu¬ 
script to me, showed me your letter to 
him, by which I am made acquainted 
with the state of your inclinations re¬ 
specting his cotisin. She is good and 
amiable, i.nd too sensible to suffer the 
misfortunes of a boy eight years ago to 
adect her opinion of a man who, I am 
no flatterer, may be pronounced such a 
partner for life as she ought to have. 1 
know not her opinion, but I feel inter¬ 
ested for you, and for her. You appear 
to me calculated to make each other 
happy, and to set an example of religion 
and virtue to the world. \^m aware that 
she has been brought up the Roman 
Catholic persuasion. If Bre consents to 
your addresses, you may, and ought to 
reason with her on this subject. If she 
cannot be convinced, the di&rence need 
not be made an impediment to your 
union. lam not so rigid as to require 
an absolute conformity in religious opi¬ 
nions, biflirever much it is to be wished. 
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This young lady’s good sense will, I trust, 
not suffer the difference of opinion to 
influence her determination. In this, as 
in all else, you have the best wishes, and 
the blessing of^ 

Dear Sir, 

Your Sincere friend, 

W. • • 
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LETTER LXXIV. 

Miss Sat^le io Sir Francis Darrell. 

c ^ 

How differently, Sir, must I address you 
now to^what J,have been accustomed, 
and to What I wish ; — I will, however, 
endeavour to preserve my claim to your 
esteem, and to my own, by writing with 
the utmost candour. 1 appreciate the 
undei-standing and the virtues of Sir 
Francis Darrell too highly to fear thatj* 
in doing this, X shall Commit myself. 1 
trust he now knows me sufficiently to 
need no assurance that, however grati¬ 
fied, however flattered X may be, however 
allured fay the picture^ of imagination, 
I have but one spring ?br m^Conduct 
in life, consisting of principK which 
have been instilled into my lynd from 
my infancy. Indeed, Sir, I ftel myself 
most honoured in having gained so liigli 
«kce in your opinion j and could I take 

■ f 
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into consideration the very flattering 
testimony you have thought proper to 
give of it, I have no doubt that I should 
esteem it as a source of infinite happiness. 
I return you my heartfelt thanks, I beg 
your acceptance of my gratitude and my 
regard, but I must intreaf^yqu to turn 
your thoughts of happiness'into another 
channel. 

The proofs you have given mc^lof your 
affection have sunk deep into nTy heart i 
iind my sense of them will be as lasting 
as life, which I would lay down to serve 
you j but I slioyld be unworthy of your 
esteen], and, consequently, should soon 
lose your love, could lisp far forget the 
superior duty which I have to perform in 
life, as to suffer my resolution to be over¬ 
come by any tempting prospect of iappi- 
iiess, or even to^give pleasure to friends 
whom I love bejter than myself*. J have 
been told, and even the Bishop * **s 
letter to you testifies, thata difiei'^ce in 

1 cligiousopinions i^notaninsumqu^itable 
obstacle to such an as ypp; h^ye 

honoured me with thinking of. I hope 
I am*not obstinate or urjesumptu^^, but 
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I cannot be of that opinion. 1 have aU 
ways considered congeniality of senti* 
ments, on worldly topics, as necessal^ in 
sudh a union •, and, if, so, is it notTstill 
more requisite on the subject which 
connects our hopes with heaven ? I know 
not that I shall ever enter into such a 
union, but I am certain that 1 never can, 
without^ previously endeavouring to ac» 
cord, o't. such essential points, with the 
person to whom it would become my 
duty to submit my will* If there is an 
appearance of argument in what I have 
written, I beg that you will not infbr from 
it, that I wish to be reasoned with. 1 
have expressed^the only sentiment I can¬ 
not relinquish to tny friends; and, bound 
as I am to yoti by gratitude 'and friend¬ 
ship, it was impossibly, for me to say less 
to you in support of the part I have 
taken. 

* 

The letter that you did me the honour 
to write to me by Mr. Vernon had the 
effect upon me which the feelings ex¬ 
pressed in it, and the generosity of your 
Conduct towards me, were calculated to 
produce j receive my thanks for it, and 
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permit me to ])ass in silence what migiit 
give you pain. 1 will only say generally, 
that, except on the point I have already 
mentioned, I a^ee with the Bishop in 
his admirable distinctions, and in his rea¬ 
soning. With respect to the magnificent 
gift you* intended me, what can 1 say ? 
1 did mean to convince you that it was 
not in my power to accept it, bwt I feel 
too much to argue upon it. A cannot 
deny the influence of your whole conduct 
over my mind: but this I must leave to 
my friends. 

God bless you, Sir! I am proud of 
your jgood opinion. I hope to preserve 
yo^r friendship through life, and shall 
ever esteem it an honour to be considered 
by you as ^ 

Your gratefuL'friend, 

Auoua^A Saville. 
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LETTER LX XV. 

Sir Francis Darrell to the Bishop of**- 

Belmont. 

MY LORD, 

I SHOULJ be the most ungrateful of men 
were I not to acknowledge the immense 
obligation I am under to your Lordship, 
and I beg you to believe that, after Mr. 
Godfrey communicated to me your letter 
to him, it was my intention to express 
my sense of your goodness, both by 
wanting and personally. That this 'has 
been delayed so long, I am free to con¬ 
fess, is owing to agitations of mind, w'hich 
convince me, that I have been more suc¬ 
cessful in the theory, than in the practice 
of Christianity. Your friendship, my 
Lord, is an honour and a blessing, which 
I should never have aspired to, bat. I see 
in'it the will of ProVidence, and lam 
.moi^ thankful for it than I have words 
to eipress. It shall be my first duty, 
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when I am next in London, to come and 
beg your blessing from your lips, and 
endeavour to cultivate the friendship 
wliich h so generously offered me. 

It would perhaps become me, my Lord, 
to notice particularly the points in both 
your letters, but I hope you will permit 
me to say generally, that I was fully 
struck w'ith the perspicuity of your elu¬ 
cidations. 1 might dw^U upon/the re¬ 
flections which they produced, but the 
result would only be, that conviction was 
the consequence, and the reflection 
would not be n^w to you ^ but I will 
say what I think will please you, that, in 
future, instead of demanding the sub- 
misiTion of all propositions to ^my under¬ 
standing, 1 will distrust and humble my 
understanding in every importaptenquiry; 
by which I do not mean to aay, that I 
will not always flse my ieasoi|,. but that 
I will not be so proud of it as to imagine 
that it is unerring, and that I'will never 
again reject, merely because. X , do not 
comprehend. But while I say this, I 
iiTust not leave you to infer, that 1 at 
once subscribe complete^ to all the doc- 
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trines of the-national church, of which 
nevertheless I trust you will accept me 
as a member. ‘ In spite of the clear man¬ 
ner in which you showed a ground for 
believing an eternity of misery, 1 feel a 
great repugnance to that doctrine — to 
thinking it consistent with the goodness, 
or even witli thejusticeofthe Almighty. 

I wil^ not take upon me to enter upoti 
other l^s important differences in the 
present state of my mind — they do not 
appear to me to be essential points of 
our religion, or of sufRcient weight 
to cause a separation from the national 
establishment; for, though I do not con¬ 
ceive any establishment to be a necessary 
part of Christiaiiity, the spirit of which 
may influence regions and worlds un¬ 
known to us, I think'^it most desirable 
that there should be a point of union to 
which the religious feelings of a whole 
country may tend, and by which they 
may be. preserved. 1 think the desire 
to preserve that union a patriotic sen¬ 
timent, and that nothing but an essential 
point should interfere with it. 

- May I, my iLdfd, venture here to say. 
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that the diversities in the vanous churches 
do not appear to me to affect the great 
principles of Christanity» and that a 
sincere Rom^n,, a sincere Greek, ali 
sincere communities of Christians, are in> 
eluded in the great benehts of that infi¬ 
nitely extensive dispensation God’s 
goodness. You periiaps suspect, my 
Lord, to what this last observation tends. 
The interest which yoiT have repressed 
ill my temporal happiness emboldens 
me to speak of it to you. The know¬ 
ledge 1 have of Miss Saville convinces 
me that she would be a prize, not only 
conducive to tempoi'al happiness, but, by 
her virtues and her piety, to the pro¬ 
motion of immortal prospects. I own 
to you, that her resolution npt to listen 
to the addresses of a man cf a difier- 
ent religious persuasion affects me esf- 
tremely. I also*once resolved never to 
unite myself with a person of ia different 
faith, but the reasons above stated, now 
confirmed by your sratiment, have re¬ 
moved all objections to her remaining a 
Romap Catholic. ^ And I wiU add, that 
her firmness and constancy to what she 

VOL. IV. N 
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considers as-truth exalt her still more 
in my opinion. On the other hand, 
I should be unworthy of her esteem, I 
sliould be unworthy ofth^bsolution you 
have given me, could I, from the excite¬ 
ments of passion, pretend to conviction 
which, I did* not feel. In the»sincerity 
of my adopting the national establish* 
ment, I, have not dissembled to your 
Lordshi^i the principle that guided me, 
which involves some diversity of opinion ^ 
how then can 1 say that 1 accord on 
doctrines infinitely more repugnant to 
my faelings, as well as to my reason! I 
cannot, 1 never will: — no prize on earth 
shall tempt* me to it. Yet the hope 
which has sprung up in my breast since 
your favourable decision on my unhappy 
story, since the absolution I have re¬ 
ceived, struggles for a continuance of 
existence, and I shlill make one effort to 
persuade her that the points of difier- 
ence in our opinions are not so mate¬ 
rial as to be imperative up(m her to re¬ 
fuse me her hand. I hope 1 shall not do 
wrong. — I will go no farther than this; 
Utd, in case of iailure, I will devote my- 
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self to a life of cdibacy, with a resolution 
of doing as much good on earth as I can. 
In this case, I^^hall beg your advice and 
assistance. rou«know that wealth has 
tallen to my lot in this world — Lwould 
fain have the assistance of Miss Saville 
to put it out to its proper usury, even if 
she refuses the master of it; but it ap* 
pears that the delicacy of the, female 
character wiH oppose this, andjfl shall 
therefore consider yomr aid as one of'the 
proofs of the inestimable friendship whidk 
Godfrey has obtained for me. 

X am. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s obliged, 

And truly grateful servant, 

FaAKCIS pARRELL. 


n 2 
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LETTER LXXVI. 

Sir Francis Darrell to Miss Saznlle, 

I HAD not yet dared to aspire to happi¬ 
ness, wljen your cousin's cover brought 
me two letters, one of which crushed 
hope e^n before it germed, and the 
other saved the broken seed and raised 
it in .^chance of the ruin. The former, 
and the first read, was from Miss Saville, 
the latter from Godfrey's excellent friend 
the Bishop of * *. 1 thought myself un¬ 
worthy to solicit your hand, but you were 
too ingenuous to seem ignorant of my' 
heart, and too good to suspend t^ declar¬ 
ation of your resolve. ^ 

Your letter is worthy of the writer j it 
is such a one as ray reflection tells me I 
might expect from you; and, as 1 was 
destitute of pretensions to your favour, 
J purposed to endeavour to reason my¬ 
self into an a^t^uiescence with the will 
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<i}l‘ Heaven. — But liow shall I tell you 
the conflict which the Bishop*s has pro¬ 
duced in my heart! His decision, his 
absolution, his blessing, his opinion ot 
you, were like so many divine Instru¬ 
ments raising me from a dark cavern in¬ 
to which I had fallen, and restoring a 
desponding wretch to the glorious light 
of day. Hope, hitherto .unknown to my 
unhappy bosom, sprung up *with a 
strength that overcame even the blow 
it had received from you. Ofi! Miss 
Saville, I cannot;all at once acquiesce in 
the resolution of tearing it out 8f my 
heart so soon again. You know not how 
sweeX it is jto hope — I never knew — 1 
never could have conceived it: — I be¬ 
seech you to let it rest where it is, if but 
for a little, even if it must be at last 
rooted entirely put.^_;— Hitherto 1 have 
loved you in silence and with agony — 
to dare to say it and to hope is a delight 
I dreamed not of a$ belonging to human 
nature. — Now that I know it, w ill you 
not think it cruel to deprive me of it at 
once and immediately 1 1 Cruelty is not 
in your nature j you will at least hear me 

N 3* , 
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be&)re you finally resolve to separate hope 
from love. 

Since the encouragement of my friend 
has*emboldened me, —< since the objec¬ 
tion you have made rests upon a senti¬ 
ment which, however pure, however 
amiable, admits of reasoning, I implore 
you not to refuse my suit till you have 
given me a little time to endeavour to 
obviate ^t — And I will begin by pro¬ 
mising you that I will not now or ever in 
my life make an attempt to divert you 
from the principles to which you are at¬ 
tached. , My only object shall be to per¬ 
suade you that you will not be erring 
ii'oin those principles in listening to my 
suit. 1 ask but a little time, and permis¬ 
sion to inform myself upon the subject, 
tliat 1 may collect all'that can be sai(fin 
my favour. Grant it, I beseech you — 
say }’ou will hear me*before you pro¬ 
nounce the irrevocable lot of 

4 

Francis Darrell. 
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LETTER LXXVJL 

i 

Miss Savillc to Sir Francis Darrell. 


X OUR letter, my dear Sir, has given me 
much pain. I must repeat that 1 think 
it the duty of a woman when becomes 
a wife to endeavour to mouldy, her senti¬ 
ments by those of her husband, and cer¬ 
tainly to subnyt her will to his. With 
persons of different religious persua* 
slons, marriage becomes a question not 
more between the parties than be¬ 
tween heaven and earth. Being now 
fully acquainted with my fcntiments, 
you cannot Uit be aware ofthc impossi¬ 
bility of my •acqpding to ^oiir wishes 
while I retain them; and you have been 
generous enough to promise me to make 
no attempt to alter my principles. I will 
therefore not scruple to comply with your 
^request of hearing all that you may 
ima^ne sufficfently*|easonabie to srvvay 

N 4 
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my mind to the change of the sentiment 
which tells me that there is something 
more than impropriety in so solemn an 
engagement between persons of different 
religions. My compliance, I assure you, 
arises from my own desii'e to satisfy you; 
but I must not dissemble that my father 
and cousins have also expressed it to 
be their wish. We propose being at 
Grove P^k during the Easter recess, 
and we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you. 

In concluding, let me take the liberty 
of observing that, in the avowed state of 
your mind, prudence I think would sug¬ 
gest a different course, but it shall be as 
you please. * 

I am. 

Your truly fateful friend, 

Augusta Saville. 
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Mr. Vernon to Sir Francis Darrell. 


MT DEAR DARRELL, 

- • • 

1 AM going out of town merely* for the 

purpose of carrying the Count D^Olivas- 
tro away from London. I wish to see 
you, and shall take him your way; but, 
as 1 know you would rather be without 
company at present, we will spend but 
one, day at Belmont, which he has ex¬ 
pressed a very great wisfi to see. We 
shall arrive probably the day after to¬ 
morrow. I need not tell you that Miss 
Saville is well, t—I know"-you are in 
correspondence with her. — Success at¬ 
tend you! In great haste, 

Ever yours, 

L. Vernon. 
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l^:tter lAxix. 

Angelica to Augusta, 

i 

^ Parts, March 90 . 

MT OEAB AUGUSTA, 

Aft«b very pleasant journey, we aiv 
length arrived at this celebrated metro¬ 
polis, and here have I ibund all your 
dear letters, those directed to Florence 
as well as the packet addressed here, as 
&T as your interview with Miss iCraven. 
Though tired, 1 could not to bed till 
I had jread them all through in succes¬ 
sion, as they were written. 1 shared 
your various emotion^ and was with you 
and your c#sin in all jthe situations you 
describe. I could w'ith pleasure ,go over 
them again, and write a long letter of my 
correspondent feelings, but I have Paris 
to see, my friends, the Dorringtons, to 
attend to, and my squirrel to watch; 

therefore I shall reserve the expressiori of 
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those feelings till I see you, as that will 
be so soon, and devote the; few leisure 
minutes I have to tell you something of 
myself and of my companions. 

First, let me say that I did not fore¬ 
see how painful the taking leave of my 
dear iather and mother was to prove, or 
I think I should not have resolved on 
taking the journey. Parting is dreadful — 
I had experienced the pang.of it but 
once before in my life, and*that was 
when you left me. Till the time came, 
I thought only of meeting you, not of 
quitting them. The kindness of the 
Dorringtons, the attentions and good 
behaviour of my squitrel, the sight of 
the country, and especially tl^ promise 
my father had given me to be in England 
this summer, and bring my mother with 
him, consoled me, and 1 mu5t;8ay that I 
have been happy -enough. 

The Dorringtems are delightful people. 
— 1 have great pleasure in thinking that 
you will know tbeip, as they are friends 
of your cousin, of whom they speak am 
<{more, and as my friends too, of whom X 
shalls’peak also cow Miss Dorrit%> 

N G 
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ton improves both in beauty and amiable 
manners; but, wonderful to relate, she 
has not called eS our young friend from 
his sworn attachment to your Angelica, 
•which is to last till I see Mrs. Dartford, 
and, after that, all the way through this 
life if I think proper j and he vows he 
never will love any body else, not even 
you, whose picture he purloined for a fort> 
night, ai^d replaced when 1 beat you out 
of his heart. What think you of his 
constancy ? In one of your lettei s, you 
tell me to look forward and provide my> 
self with the consent of the Marchese 
and my mother — what will you say to 
his having taken bare of that ? But more, 
what will you say to the Marchese K'lv- 
ing taken me aside, and made the fol. 
lowing speech ? 

** My dear Angelica, you areiift^a time 
of life, wheif^ young women begin to 
thing of settling themselves in the world. 
1 am sure you are not in a hurry to be 
married, but at the same time, I would 
not have you treat the subject with deri* 
sion, and refuse o6ers capriciously—Th^s 
yduDg man 
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I smiled. 

“ Nay, don’t laugh—he is a fine 
young man, and in spke of the folly of 
his being easily captivated, I am per¬ 
suaded he will make a good husband. 
His family, his fortune are unexception¬ 
able— he has asked my permission to 
solicit your hand, and neither your mo¬ 
ther nor I have any objection : — indeed, 
we should be pleased* at your accepting 
him. His fortune would enable him to 
pass a great deal of his time in this 
country, and we could go to his occa¬ 
sionally.” 

I think 1 see your arch smile, Augusta, 


as if preparing to hear that I am, or am 
to be, Mrs. Hartford. — Well I am not~^ 
but what tliink you? am I to be? 1 
laughed with my father on the occasion, 
and I neither refused nor consented. I 
told him that f was c^ain he would 
change his mind before He "got to Eng¬ 
land, and that I doubted rtiy power of 
delivering him safe into his mother’s 
hands. 

** Let it depend upon that,” said my 
father; “and'if ho gains his mother’s 
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consent, and you write to me that he 
has prevailed upon you to name the wed* 
ding day, your, mother and 1 will come 
to he present/* 

i promised my father'to think of his 
recommendation, but at the same time 
owned, that 1 feared to enter into such 
an engagement with a man whose incon¬ 
stancy had been so glaring, and even ri* 
diculous. He ha? really made himself 
very agretfable to' me, my dear Augusta, 
and 1 do not say that, if 1 could put 
his constancy to the test, I would reject 
him. But we shall now be soon together, 
and we will assist each other. 

I pray to Heaven that 1 may find your 
heart as light as mine ; but 1 trace some* 
thing in your later letters that bes])eak it 
otherwise. 1 will not alarm you, my 
dearest sister. Yod'^possess a heart which 
has been well train^^^n ^obedience to 
your if^atitude should be 

ibuhd going a little beyond its bounds, 
you will require no great exertion to 
recall it. 1 do not much like that monk at 
the masquera^^ — he has done you more 
barm than can ari^e, from your attach* 
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ment to Sir Francis Darrell. What bu¬ 
siness has a man under’a mask to set 

% 

about unsettling opinioi^ established time 
out mind, and which never before disturb¬ 
ed your imagination ? I cannot think with 
you that it was Mr. Godfrey; who has 
shown too much delicacy to have at¬ 
tempted any perversion hi disguise. It 
was probably some man without any ob¬ 
ject, but that general one among some 
wits of ridiculing religion. But X hope 
you have not thought any more upon 
the subject. As ibr the mask in the 
black dominoj I have no doubt it was 
Olivastro. 1 think Mr. SavlUe ought to 
have him taken up and sent out of the 
country. 

Emily Dorrington has been to call me. 
1 must, therefore, finish my letter, as I 
will not lose a p5st toiet you know that I 
am here. If^ou write* immediately, 1 
may receive yours. '• We leaye Paris in 
the end of next week. X have not time 
to speak of my journey. You are right, 
we stopped at Avignon — but I must say, 
it requires enthusiasm of some kind. 
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poetic or amorous, to give V’^aucluse its 
reputed charms. 

Adieu, my dearest, dearest Augusta ! 
give my love to my dear Mr. Saville, and 
your cousins; and write directly to 

4 

Your most aftectionate 

Ancemca. 
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LETTER LXXX. 


August^ to Angelica, 


Hanover Square^ April 4*^ 

Heaven be praised! I want you more 
than ever, my clearest Angelica, and 
Heaven be praised, you are come! I 
say you are come, for 1 will not stir 
without you, and, according to Mr. Dor- 
rington*s intentions, I may expect to 
embrace you befbi^ tlie middle of the 
month. 

Oh 1 my dear sfster! I have sucdi a tale 
to tell you! How little did I foresee, 
when I dispatched ray packet to Paris, 
what a dreadful story I was so soon 
to hear of Sir Francis Darrell! How 
little did I suspect* the state into whiclv 
my mind would be throVn before the 
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arrival of my sister! Angelica! my dear 
Angelica ! Your sister's peace of mind is 
lost. Poor man! I no longer wonder 
that his has been so long lost. 1 cannot 
tell you his story: — 1 strive not to think 
of it — alas, I strivejn vain — but I can¬ 
not tell it you:—^you must read it as 
written by himself— or, rather, you had 
better be ignorant of it altogether. — Oh! 
that 1 had never known it! It includes — 
I cannot mention it. —The shock it gave 
me made me ill, and 1 was for several days 
conhned to my room. Caroline felt it 
nearly as mucli as I did,' and the distress 
of my lather and George was beyond de¬ 
scription, but they have all recovered 
themselves : — it is only your Augusta 
that continues to suffer, and my heart, 
Angelica, is in a sad, sad state. 1 strive to 
hide my feelings with the hope of ^ving 
those 1 love from pain, but I cannot alto¬ 
gether, and my father and my cousins are 
unhappy about me: -r- indeed 1 am afraid 
of mysdf, for I am very, very wretched. 
They are all against me $ and, what is 
v’orse,^my own heart is against mf). ^ It 
has betrayed mb,' Angelica, and the de- 
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nunciation of that unfortunate woman in 
her anonymous note is'but too true: — it 
is lost, it is lost, my sister. But fear not, 
you know me and it is because you 
know me, because you know the* strength 
of my soul, that I scruple not to tel] you 
that I no longer impose upon myself; that 
1 am conscious that I love. Some one has 
called love the sweetest of the passions — 
it may be — but I know it oifly as the 
bitterest. Hope may render it sweet — 
but to find, that 1 love a man whom I 
dare not, must not tliink of—Oh ! An¬ 
gelica ! to hat a degraded state am I 
fallen ! 

I cannot write at large, my dear sister; 
but I must devote a few lines to apprize 
you of the situation in which you will 
find me. 1 thiifk I told you that Sir 
Francis left tpwn to avoid the poor 
woman who had eloped at the masque¬ 
rade. On arriving at Belmorit he re¬ 
solved to communicate to us ihe causes 
of the unhappy life he had led; ^ his rea¬ 
son, he said, was, that his conscience told 
Ifim he was reviving ^steera and consi- 
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deration which could not be bestowed 
upon him if his story were known j and 
the thought oppressed him beyond en¬ 
during. He owned he was anxious for 
the frieniiship he experienced among us, 
and would deserve it, but he was un¬ 
known, and therefore could not enjoy it. 
You remember, Angelica, the urn in 
the arbour at Grove Park : — the box in 
the pedestal contained a manuscript 
written by himself;-—it was his own 
story : — he sent i,t by Mr. Vernon to my 
father and George, with letters, in which 
he declared that he loved me, but 
hopelessly, and without any intention of* 
courting me, I have told you the effect 
the manuscript ^lad upon us. 

He would prb^bly h^ye adhered to his 
resolution, had he not consented to let 
George show liis story «to the Bishpp 
of • •, which produced a charnfihg, 

delightful, soothing letter from him to 
Sir i^ancis himself, in which he absolves 
him J and more, encourages him to court 

Bishop's language, I thank 
God — I must tfc^k God for it — re¬ 
stored him to a degree ofself-consider- 
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atioii: blit, alas! it also raised a hope that 
he might not be thought unworthy of my 
acceptance. He expressed tiiis hope in 
a letter to me—t a letter calculated to win 
the most obdurate heart. He had not to 
encounter obduracy, in mine, Angelica, 
wliich was but too ready to confirm the 
Bishop’s reasoning as to his unhappy 
story, the events of which had taken 
place when he was but*a boy. My oppo* 
sition to his wishes rests on grounds more 
difficult to be overcome j reasons that I 
never can make give way to any earthly 
consideration of affection. I frankly as< 
sured him I never would marry any man 
from whose religious sentiments 1 was 
botind by a superior duty to differ. He 
tijen urged to be heard, promising that 
he never would endeavour to persuade 
me to an alterationof my sentiments, but 
hoped he miglit^convince me, that think, 
ing differently on religious points ought 
not to prevent a union of minds otherwise 
congenial; he entreated for time and a 
hearing in such affecting terms, and my 
fathef and cousins urged me so.warmly 
to comply with'this I’b^uest, that it was 
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impossible for me to refuse it. I repeat¬ 
ed my opinion to him, but said I would 
see him soon at Grove-Park. , Thus, 
Angelica, am I situated. It will be a 
great struggle, I own; but I am resolved 
to conqfler. Haste, my sister, to my 
assistance. 

Unhappy as I am, I will not suffer my 
agitation so to absorb my other feelings 
as not to'participate my dear Angelica’s. 
I know you well, nty sister. — I know 
that your heart will never be swayed by 
capricious passions. 1 am sure that if 
you resolve to accept Mr. Dartford it 
will be upon mature consideration, and 
upon a well-founded hope, that he is a 
good man, and consequently will be a 
good husband. My dear Marchese 
would not have spoken'in his favour had 
he sot observed and proved the change 
of his youthful airy disposition. Your 
mother would never have heard of him as 
a son. Indeed, I think the prospect good: 
his mother ts a chardiing woman, and 
most highly respected in this country. 
My serious opinion is, ^at you should 
encourage the aflection in your own 
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bosom, and let liim see that he may gain 
your heart. — When he finds it too valu* 
able a ome to be inconsiderately bestow¬ 
ed, he will feel riie attachment it merits, 
and constancy will be more delightful to 
him than change. Are the changes he 
made astonishing? Far from it. The 
woman that says at the first look, here is 
my heart for you, you shall have no trou¬ 
ble in proving your self worthy df'it, — I 
will marry'you in a fortnight — cannot 
but be a contemptible being, and Mrl 
Dartfbrd, with all his eccentricity, has a 
great fund of good sense and virtue. 
Then, no such objection as that which 
has determined my lot in life, opposes 
hope and happiness. Yes, my dear An¬ 
gelica, it is hope that renders love sweet. 
—You will be ha{)py. —Oh! I weep as 
I say it. — My heart is not so good as I 
wished it to be — but it is not at youT 
happiness I weep — it is at the rebellion 
of that heart, so instructed, so fortified, 
so cherished.How truly was it said 
that the heart of man is deceitful above 
all things. — Does it^eyen not deceive 
itself ? But I xoiU conquer it. Though 
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it has deceived me, it shall never make 
me blush. 

Oh! Angelica! that mask haunts me ! 
and, in spite of the improbability of it, 
my weak heart tells me that it was Sir 
Francis Darrell himself who personated 
that character. The object of his re¬ 
marks, tlie gentleness of his manners, and 
I think now the tones of the voice, when 
he lowered it, combine to persuade me 
that it was with him I conversed that 
night. But this I must observe, that 
however his remarks may disturb my 
imagination,^lie efiects were completely 
unconnected with any idea of iheir com¬ 
ing from his lips. And if it be true that 
they came from his lips, those lips can 
repeat them no more j for he has solemnly 
promised never to do it, and he has too 
much honour to break his word. But, 
nevertheless, come Angelica, come and 
assist your fiiend, who is determined to 
conquer her rebellious heart. 

Your affectionate 


Al/GUStA. 
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LETTER LXXXL 


Augusta to Caroli^. 

Grove-Park, April. 

MY DEAR CAROLINE/ 

1 NEEDED not the deep impression oi‘ 
your parting words — “Remember to 
open your whole heart to|bie in your 
letters/’ — to feel how truly you are en- 
t itied to my confidence. Your love is very 
<lear to me, and I should ill deserve it 
were I capable of hiding from you the 
heart in which ypu have so warm a 
place. I wish it were more worthy of you, 
— but 1 believe you know it better than 
it knows itself. With respect to, you, it 
has but one pain \ it feels that it is de> 
barred by a paramount duty from gra¬ 
tifying the wishes you have formed — 
blit T know you will not love me the less 
lor that. — Indeed 1 coirid not be happy 

VOL. iv. o 
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tiiyseif, nor make another happy with 
whom I differed so essentially. You 
know, my dear Caroline, that with us 
marriage is not considered as a mere 
earthly, contract, but that it is a holy 
sacrament. How then can that sacra¬ 
ment be received by persons who have 
not the same opinion respecting it ? The 
more you reflect, the more you will see 
the impropriety, to give it the lightest 
censure, of my encouraging a thought, 
either in myself or in Sir Francis Dar¬ 
rell, of such an union. You know how 
grateful I to him, nor are you igno¬ 
rant that I should readily endeavour to 
conquer any other objection to his wishes. 
But as it would he presumption in me to 
require a change of sentiment in him, a 
change too, that could do him no ho- 
nour if made to gain an earthly object, 
I am sure you will not Chink me ^ wrong 
in persisting in my resolution to advise, 
or rather entreat, him to relinquish a hope 
which is unattainable, without a mutual 
loss of esteem, and; what is still a sadder 
loss, of self-esteem. We are to sec him 
to-morrow, and I will not close my letter 

2 
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tin our interview has taken place, that 1 
may tell you the result. 

I'he weather is very fine, and Grove- 
Park is beautiful: — Angelica is delight¬ 
ed, They have no such gardens.in Italy 
as our English ones. I cannot tell you 
what a happiness it is to me to think that 
Angelica has found another sister in you. 

I knew you would love her; and the 
more you see of her, the more you will. 
What a comfort is she to me 1 especially 
ns you and I cannot but be sometimes 
separated. I wish as you do, that dear 
Mrs. Dartfbrd may have thoihappiness of 
seeing her her daughter, but I think she 
is perfectly right in putting her son's 
constancy to the test. If after some time 
spent in ftisence, and by him in the com¬ 
pany of other ladies, he remains a loyal 
knight bound in her chains, she says she 
will take into cotisideration, whether she 
may promise to give him her hand in the 
course of the next seven years. 

Are you in the secret, my dear Caro¬ 
line, of the improvement which has been 
made at Grove-Park ? I suppose so. But 
,is it setting me it good example to keep 

n 4 
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me in the dark? You meant that I 
should be agreeably surprised. The 
motive was good, so 1 do not love you 
the less. It is indeed a great improve¬ 
ment, and certainly had become an in- 
dispensible one. The ground where the 
arbour stood is so completely transform- 
ed, that it is impossible to trace the spot 
on which that unhappy monument was 
erected.,. It is like enchantment. I 
agree with my father that he could not 
refuse Sir Francis's request to make the 
alteration. 

I have seen Sir Francis, my dear Caro¬ 
line, but nothing to the point has passed. 
His visit was to my father, at least he 
said so 5 but my father has told me that 
the fact is, he was too agitated, and beg¬ 
ged not to be left alone with me. You 
know how expressive his countenance is,. 
— I read his heart there. I am^^ure he 
was overpowered by the reflection of be¬ 
ing with us for the first time after our 
perusal of his manuscript, and I am con¬ 
scious that my painful feelings did not 
allow me to give him any assistance. I 
thought his looks^ reproached me w'ith 
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cruelty. He said his next visit should 
be to me, and he hoped to-morrow. I 
will not detain^ my letter — I will write 
again. Our united love to you and 
George. — Kiss little Caroline ibr us. 

Your truly affectionate cousin, 

Augusta Saville. 


o 3’ 
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• LETTER LXXXII. 

Sir I-rancis Darrell to Mr. Vernon. 

Belmont, Aprii. 

I HAVE at length seen her once more, 
and since the communication of'my story. 
I went over to Grove-Park resolved to see 
lier alone, and use all iry powers of ar¬ 
gument and entreaty to prevail, at least 
so far as to take time to consider the only 
point on whicli my Iiappiness depended. 
Her religious opinions I had previously 
implicitly conceded tocher. Put before 
I arrived at the house, recollecting the 
day which wc had there passed in the 
autumn, the interview in the bower, her 
having perused the memorial which had 
lain there concealed fbf years, I felt my¬ 
self completely unmanned — I trembled 
as I alighted — I could not bear to fix 
my eyes upon he^".'—I olung to Saville 
lest lie should leave me, and, unable to 
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'Gcover myselfi I begged permission to 
see her to-morrow, which was granted 
with a forced smile, in which lurked any 
thing but joy a^d happiness. J see she 
pities me — I even fancy slie *is sorry 
that she cannot love me, — I am no 
longer her preserver. •—1 * fear I am the 
destroyer of her peace. AVhen X have 
seen lier again I will^ write to you If 
X can. 

Your affectionate friend, 


F. Darrell. 
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LETTER LXXXIII. 

Cardine to Augusta. 

Woodlee, April, 

I than'k you, my dear cousin, for your 
charming letter. I wanted no proof ol 
the ingenuousness of your mind, when 1 
desired you to open yoi^* whole heart to 
me. The expression arose from my re¬ 
flecting that you were going to decide 
the fate of a man, in whom we all takp so 
great an interest, and to whom you can¬ 
not but be greatly attached. Poor fel¬ 
low I how I feel for him ! Wliat a noble 
mind has been lost for years f lor nearly 
ten, I believe; from the ti^e he was 
seventeen years old — owing to events, 
awful undoubtedly, but such as George 
says ought to be forgotten. All that 
fmrly can be laid to his charge, how¬ 
ever deplorable, 4S.not t^ be wondered'at 
in the situation in which he was placed. 
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and his sufferings since are but a proof of 
his exquisite sensibility: and whatever 
life may have been attributed to him, or, 
in fact, he may |^ve led, of one thing he 
spurns the accusation — that of corrupt¬ 
ing our sex ; and George assures me, 
that he believes he has, never been 
tile cause of unhappiness to any man. 
Amiable young man 1 My heart bleeds 
for you j and, could I tlecide, charm¬ 
ing Augusta should be your prize and 
compensation. To think, my dear Au¬ 
gusta, that the healing of his wounded 
spirit should atdast depend upon one so 
circumstanced, that he must be left at 
six-and-twenty to the melancholy reflec¬ 
tion, that Providence has deserted him 
in this life, and that the remainder of his 
must be passed ^nbiest, uncomforted! 
Well! I will not say a word against your 
religion; but ctm it require, after such 
sufferings and repentance, .‘itter such 
acknowledged virtues, and a heart de¬ 
voted to you, that you should doom him 
to a long life of misery ? For is not un¬ 
requited love, misery ? But I have done, 
my sweet cousin. 1 will plead his cau^e 
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no more, thoogli I must share his disap¬ 
pointment. 

Woodlce is full. — You ought to have 
been with us: — you ar^fnquired for and 
missed.. Lady Mount-Vernon loves you 
and talks of you daily -—her Lord and 
Lady Bab luive no objection to you ; and 
I think Mrs. Dartfbrd rivals Lady Mount- 
Vernon in your praises. Mr. Vernon 
and Mij, Dartfbrd are also here, and to 
these you may add Mr., Mrs. and Miss 
Dorrington. 1 have a great seert'^. ibi 
you. — Mr. Vernon has lost his iieari j 
and Miss Dorrington has gained .t • — she 
is a very sweet girl —and I will say he 
is a very amiable and excellent young 
man. — 1 once trembled for him -t- I 
thought he stood u jona precipice : — he 
has fully regained my /isteem, and I will 
do every thing in my power to promote 
his happiness with Miss Dorrington. I 
am pleased with Mr. Dartfbrd j but pray 
tell Angelica that he talks to me a littie 
too much of her, which she will allow is 
very ungallant. 

1 was let into the secret of the alter- 

I S 

atioQ at Grove P&rk, on condition of pre- 
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serving it, that you might iiavc the un- 
cjcpected pleasure of seeing the improve¬ 
ment before you heard of it.— At the 
request uf my pncle and George, those 
iuelanchoiy memorials are destroyed^ and 
Sir Francis—but I will not resume the 
topic — 1 have not time atpresent. God 
bless you, my dear Augusta j say all that 
?s kind to my uncle and Angelica — and 
when you see Miss Oaven remember me 
to licr. 

Your most aliectumate 
• Caroline GoDKiiLr. 

P. S. Your little Caroline sends kisses 
Jot you all. 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 


Mr. Vernon to Sir Francis Darrell. 


Woodlee. Aprii. 

MY pEAU DARRELL, 

I CONCEIVE your agitation, and yoiii 
trembling — I too have some novel agit¬ 
ation, but I do not trei^ble either for 
you or myself. Your Augusta’s heart is 
not stone : —> do not despond, even if she 
holds out during the recess ~ be as¬ 
sured she will not hold out much 
longer, — Keep up your spirits, and re¬ 
solve to come to town" after her. ' Mrs. 

Godfrey is your staunch plly, so is God¬ 
frey. Her father wishes your cause well 
— and all the force she brings aghinst 
this is that you are not a Roman Catho¬ 
lic. Where is there any cause for de¬ 
spair? I wish both you and she werp 
hefe, amopg people- that.love you both ! 
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The Godfreys have assembled a de¬ 
lightful party to spend a fortnight here.^ 
There are my mother and sister, with 
Lady Barbara^ John Dartford and his 
niotiier, and Mi'. Dorrington’s family. — 
Uufus attempted to join us, but he has 
completely ousted himself. — He has 
lately been uniting sin and religion so 
barefacedly, that even I am astounded.— 
Since our ayival, he has ogled Vrs. God¬ 
frey will) sucii plain transfusions, that she 
took him to task; and he has this day 
been summoned before a magistrate at 
Alton by his virtuous cook, Mrs. Mar¬ 
tha, who last year lent her petticoat to 
Venus. Me comes no more here, and 
I'ti^.ink you have had enough of him; 
so ley him go. 

There is a pretty girl here, Darrell, 
who Ips mitlen me. — I know this intel- 
ligencie will please you. She is not only 
prettjfi but lively, and likes my humour. 
She wiuklj list be the thing for me, if she 
had a fortune, and that her father is able 
to give her, and a plum too. — Seriously, 
^hoygh 1 think fortune a necessary consi¬ 
deration in mah'imorty,*! would as soon go 
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!.o La Trappe, as marry a woman lor her 
money. Well! and the lady’s name? Pmiily 
Dorrington. — She is very young —just 
tinned of sixteen, but hec, father and mo- 
iher are kind and reasonable people, and 
1 sliall not object to taking her as many 
months under'seventeen as they please. 
1 shall leave off writing to go and play 
billiards with lier; 1 am teaching her, 
and you don’t knmv how she likes to be 
taught. 

You take no notice, but 1 don’t won¬ 
der at it, of Miss Saville’s friend Signo- 
rjna Pisani — she is a charming girl — ^ 
hope she will not prove your enemy. — 
And pray do you know any thing of OH- 
vastro ? I have lost sight of him — Tie 
spoke warmly of you, but altogether he 
is a gloomy creature. . 

Ever yours, 

L. Vernon. 
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x.irrjKR Lxxxv. 

■ius^naia to Caroline. 

Grove-Pnrk. Aprils 
MY DDAKi DEAR CAROLINE. 

Y ou siioukl support me instead of em¬ 
ploying? ail your power against me. How 
A-Ould 1 vvitlistJjiul such a letter as yours, 
were it not for the influence of the prin¬ 
ciple that sustains me ? I have told you, 
my dearest cousin, that my heart is not 
obdurate. Think you my heart does not 
bleed for him too? I have too much to 
combat against, and here now has An¬ 
gelica, on whojn I so much depended for 
assistance, deserted me, and become as 
strong an advocate as yourself for Sir 
Francis Darrell. — She talks of the power 
of a dispensation, as if it were not prin¬ 
cipally on our consciousness of right and 
wrong that we should act. — What power 
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on earth can dispense with our attention 
to that ? 

I have again seen him, Caroline *, lie 
has pleaded witli all the eloquence he is 
master of, and he has left‘my heart bleed¬ 
ing. You see I open the whole of it to 
you. When he came this morning, he 
was still too agitated to undertake the 
cause he came to plead, and 1 hoped to 
make him more tranquil, by leaving him 
a short £ime alone with Angelica. My 
father was purposely absent; and, when 
Angelica was about to quit the room, 1 
requested her to stay till I jeturned, trust¬ 
ing that she would employ the time in 
preparing his mind for the necessary de¬ 
cision I was about to declare to him. On 
my return, I found him agitated, but by 
a different cause; joy sparkled in his eye 
— he exclaimed: 

I have found a friend —Oh such a 
friend ! speak. Madam, speak tor me, I 
beseech you.** 

In a quarter of an hour he had so 
completely gained Ange]ica*s good wishes, 
that she had furnished him with argu¬ 
ments, and liad absolutely advised' him 
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to urge tlie dispensing power of the 
Pope. 

“ It is true,” said I, ** that many Ca¬ 
tholics have reeourse to such a power, 
but is not there a God in eveiy body's 
breast, which says that duty cannot be 
dispensed with ?” 

** My love,” said Angelica, “ are you 
a Catholic ?” 

1 blushed at what 1 had sjad — Sir 
Francis eyed me as if he meant to pene¬ 
trate into iny very soul. He said diffi¬ 
dently, and slowly, because he was aware 
that his observation encroached upon the 
promise he had given me, “ Is not such 
a power inherent in the Pope ?” 

*“ I presume,” replied I, blushing still 
more deeply, “ that he possesses such a 
power.” • 

*' It is one I do not wish to deny,” 
cried he, ** on the contrary, it is my 
utmost wish to submit to it. Think, I 
beseech you, think of it. I ask but the 
privileges of your own communion. — 
Shall I not always respect and revere that 
power which from the most miserable ol 
men shall inakfe me the happiest?” 
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“ Sir Francis,” replied 1, “ I presume 
not to encounter in reasoning the powers 
of your understanding; but there is a 
something within iny breast which in¬ 
forms me that a woman acts essentially 
wrong, who maintains different princi- 
})ie 5 from a man whom she is bound to 
obey. That something is consciousness j 
It is the God I alluded to j and I trust 
it is ndit impious to call it so, as 1 ima¬ 
gine the Almighty acts in that maniiej 
upon his creatures.” 

Will you not be displeased with me,” 
said he, “ if I say that your God in the 
breast influences you on a point most 
unfortunate for me, when the Pop/fs 
power would be in my favour ?” 

** 1 confess,” replied I, that between 
you and Angelica, yoii have bewildered 
my thoughts, and I shaji now beg the 
favour of you to give me a little time to 
recover them. W ill you allow the subject 
to drop at present, and I will renew it 
to-morrow, if you pleaSe?” 

“ I obey,” said he, “ but for your con¬ 
sideration at the s,aipe time, will yoiVper- 
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HJt me to add one argument which ap¬ 
pears to me very strong.” 

J bowed. 

“ 'J'hoLigh yofi difler,” continued he, 
“ on tlie same principles, with youi* father 
<in(l your cousins, yet you live with 
them in iiarmony and love.*” 

This obsevvation was very striking, 
and 1 did not attempt to answer it at the 
moment, but it was agreed that we 
?>liould resume the subject to-morrow.— 
Angelica did not leave us—-we went 
ijito the garden, and, after conversing 
tor some time, particularly with her, 
lie took leave, appointing tc meet us at a 
sp<jt in the garden, which you may re¬ 
member by the long bench on the lawn, 
screened from the house by a small grove 
ot’lilacs. • 

i was extremely surprised at Angeli¬ 
ca’s conduct, and expostulated with her 
on it. She replied, ** that she had been 
considering all the circumstances respect¬ 
ing Sir Francis, und though she could 
have wished him of our communion, 
sde 1 ‘^ally could not,think, upon reflec¬ 
tion, that I sho’uld do wrong in availing 
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myself of a dispensation. When I ob^ 
served to her that there was an extra¬ 
ordinary change in her mind, she said 
that she had not made a proper esti¬ 
mate of the value of such a man; 
and that she was not without hope of 
his uniting himself through me to the 
Church of Rome. Angelica has certain¬ 
ly been fascinated either by him or by 
you. —«But what I did not yield to you, 
1 cannot yield to her; and, after some 
examination of my own mind, 1 have 
resolved to adhere to my principle. 

Your secret respecting Mr. Vernon 
has given me^ry great pleasure indeed ; 
he has always been a great favourite^ of 
mine : — he has a disposition formed to 
be happy, and most truly do 1 wish him 
so. At another time'I could have en¬ 
joyed the company now with you at 
Woodlee: — in the present state of my 
mind I can enjoy nothing; my duty and 
my feelings are at war, but indeed Caro¬ 
line the former must conquer. 

You see how completely open my 
heart is to you. To-morrow I decide 
my own lot for life : — Sir Francis, pos- 
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sessed as he is of such great delicacy, 
will no doubt leave this neighbourhood 
for some time, in which case I will enjoy 
here some weeks of solitude with my 
dear Angelica, who, in spite of this 
amiable desertion of hers, is a real com¬ 
fort to my heart, and not. the less so, 
Caroline, that she is Sir Francis Darrell's 
friend. Should he, contrary to my ex¬ 
pectation, persist in his .suit, andj^emain 
at Belmont, I shall beg my father to 
send us to Hanover Square, where, if so, 
you will join us in the course of next 
week. • 

Adieu, my dearest cousin; — I own 
I have a heavy heart, but it is a 
resolute one on occasions like the pre¬ 
sent ; — to-morrow •— I hope he will not 
feel it too much^— but to-morrOw' he 
must be answered. 

Your truly afiectionate cousin. 


Augusta Saville. 
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LETTER LXXXVI. 

Mr. SaviUe to Mr. Godfrey. 


(By Express.) 


Hasten to me I beseech you, George, 
and bring Caroline immediately to 
Augusta. How shall J tell you what 
lias happened ? Darrell is assassinated : 
he is here, and the surgeon and the phy¬ 
sician from Peterborough, who have .ex¬ 
amined his wound, are of opinion it is 
mortal. I have sent express to London 
for Geach. Call in your way, and bring 
him if lie has not already left town, and 
any other skilful surgeon. If he lives 
through the day I shall hope that he is 
not mortally wounded. The assassin is 
Olivastro, who has put an end to his own 
existence also. — Wretched man ! he is 
gone to answer for the crime. Augusta 
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raves, and calls upon Darrell, as it she 
were his murderer — and as if she were 
his wile. It is impossible for me to tell 
you any more at present: — we are all 
in a state of distraction. 

Gilbert Saville. 
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■ LETTER LXXXVII. 

Mr. Vernon to Mr. Godfrey. 
{By Express.) 


Grove-Park. April. 


MY DEAR GODFREY, 

After travelling all night, I am this 
moment arrived. Darrell is still alive: 

— neither Geach nor Haverthwait can 
give a decided opinion:—he lias come 
to himself once ; -they say he will again, 
but lie suffers excruciating pain. By 
some movement of Darr^lfs, the viliain 
missed his heart, and the poignard*took 
a direction in which it has probably 
passed without touching the vital parts ; 

— this is not very sure, but it appear.^ 
that the greatest fear is from the inflam¬ 
mation which has taken pljace. On read- 
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ing your letter, your uncle thinks you have 
done right in concealing this horrible 
event from Mrs. Godfrey for the present. 
I can give you no detail of it; indeed I 
can collect none, nor can attempt to get 
any, I cannot tell you how I am shock¬ 
ed at the sight of my frierfd; and your 
cousin is, If possible, in a worse state : 
Miss Pisani, with rather more presence 
of mind, never leaves her. MrrSaville 
walks distractedly about; now in the 
room where Darrell lies; now in the 
chamber where his daughter sits in dis¬ 
tracted silence, or raves for Darrell. She 
repeats often to herself: — 

“ T will never believe it, I will'never 
believe it: —give him to me; he is 
mine.” 

She has not been in bed sinipe the 
event. The physician from P^erbo- 
rough has ordered a medicine to com¬ 
pose her to sleep : — God grant h; may 
recall her senses. 

I will dispatch' another express to¬ 
morrow : — let your servant be upon 
the watch to prev.ent Mm. Godfrey hear¬ 
ing any thing. *01ivastro*s body is re- 

VOL. IV. p . ^ 
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moved to the public-house, and an in¬ 
quest is to be held upon it to-morrow. 
1 fear Miss Pisani will be compelled to 
appear as a witness, as she was upon the 
spot when the assassin appeared. She 
says, if she could but see her sister re¬ 
stored to her recollection, she should not 
mind going to give her evidence. 

The man is ready : — I will, if 1 can, 
write a^'ew lines'by the post to say, that 
the business Darrell wanted me upon 
will detain me some time: — this will 
satisfy Mrs. Godfrey as to my abrupt 
departure and absence, *when I was en¬ 
gaged to spend the whole recess nt 
Woodlee. 

Yours ever, 

L. Vernon. 

Monday. 
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LETTER LXXXVIII. 

# 

Wr. Vernon to Mr. Godfrey* 

1 TREMBLE lest by accident Mrs. God> 
frey should become acquainted with the 
contents of the expresses I dispatch. 
This has been a dreadful day: 1 

thought my h&art was firmer than I find 
it. I know not how I shall support my¬ 
self. I expect this will be the last of 
Darrell's days on earth. He came to 
himself this morning; and the scenes I 
have witnessed have so overcome me, 
that I do not think 1 can relate them to 
you ; — but I Will try while he remains 
in another stupor brought on by the 
medicine which has been given to miti¬ 
gate the agony of sensation. 

I fear I shall confuse the account; — 
1 will begin by speaking of your coitsin. 
The physician * said he* hoped she would 

P, % . 
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wake composed, and in her senses, and 
requested that her father might not be 
with her at the time, or any appearance 
of distress be shown. Cai;e was therefore 
taken to prevent it j but through the 
night her friend watched by her bed-side. 
It happened as the doctor foresaw : ~ 
when she moved, Miss Pisani, as direct¬ 
ed, spoke to her, and asked why she had 
slept so Jong: — she did not immediately 
understand, but closed her eyes in hea¬ 
viness. In a short time she spoke, and 
asked Miss Pisani why she had come 
into her chamber. 

“ To enquire,” said she, “ why you 
sleep so long.” 

“ Good God I Angelica,” said she, 
** have I been dreaming? I still tremble 
all over : — it cannot bff*,” continued she, 
coming more to her recollection —: “ it 
cannot have been a dream. — Is Sir 
Francis Darrell in the house ?” 

Miss Pisani, endeavouring to favour 
the notion of a dream, said t 

>* What are you talking of? You are 
not awake yet — it is too early to expert 
him.” 
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Angelica/* replied she, “ my head 
(s confused, but this cannot have been 
u dream — no, no; I saw him mur¬ 
dered.*’ ' 

Fortunately her imagination took a 
different turn, and, instead of wildness, 
produced a flood of teal's. She then 
seized her friend’s hand, and implored 
her to tell her if Darrell was alive. 

Finding the impossibility of persuading 
her that it was a dream, Miss Pisani 
thought it best to say, 

“ Compose yourself, and I will tell 
you that he is alive.” 

But is it true ?” cried she. 

, “ It is indeed,” replied her friend. 

“ Oh ! say upon your honour that it 
is true.” 

“ It is, upon ihy honour.” 

Where is he ?” 

“ I have said enough,” answered'her 
comforter, ** to satisfy you fdr the pre¬ 
sent, and you owe it to me to moderate 
your feelings. '^Sir Francis is in the 
house, and, if he hears of your agitation, 
tt nfay be of very serious consequence to 
him.” 
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Here» Miss Pisani says, she clasped 
her hands, directed her eyes to heaven, 
as if praying, then burst again into tears, 
and hid her face on her pillow. 

While Miss Pisani was thus occupied 
with your cousin, I was at Darrell’s bed¬ 
side wretched and hopeless. The sur¬ 
geons would not say that his wound was 
mortal, but on the other hand, when 1 
pressed for their * candid opinion, they 
acknowledged their fears — if he lasted 
through this day, and the pain subsided 
by degrees, there would then be a hope. 

It was about ten o’clock when he 
came to himself, but in pain. He knew 
me, pressed my hand, and writhing with 
agony, said: 

“ Vernon, is she ?*' 

I told him that the doctors had re¬ 
lieved her agitation by medicines, and 
that she was at present *"10 bed, where 
her friend was paying her attention. 

** Vernon,” said he, ** I could have 
met death better, two days ago, but to 
be cut off at the moment when hope 
began to spread its charm upon my 
heart — I fear I loved her too much ; — I 
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thought but of her. Oh ! it was ido¬ 
latry : — my punishment is just: — 1 
must die, my dear Vernon will not 
that be sufficieul: expiation ? And may I 
not, without aggravation of my error, 
ask to see her once more ?** 

I begged him to call all his fortitude 
to his assistance in the trial that awaited 
him in such a case. “ But, Darrell,” 
added 1, « the surgeons have uot pro¬ 
nounced the wound mortal.” 

“ Do not,” replied he, “ try to flatter 
yourself or me; and, indeed, were there 
the slightest Impe, this longing of my 
heart to see her once more would de¬ 
stroy it, if it is determined that we are 
ndt to meet again,” 

** No,” said Saville,^‘:'W^o bad come 
into the room and hearA the latter part 
of our conversation — “ no such de¬ 
termination is* made :—you ].shall see 
her, and 1 trust in God you v^ll live to 
make her happy.” - 

Overcome witl? tenderness, Be put out 
his hand to yournincle, who went close 
tp h;m, when he placed his arm about 
bis neck and w«^pt without speaking. * A 

p 4 
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short silence took place : — he then de¬ 
sired the surgeons might be called to 
him. He shook hands with them, and 
begged them to tell him truly how long 
they thought he had to live. They said 
that they could not answer him, for they 
had not even despaired of his life. 

“ Be candid,*' said he, “ I care not 
for death, but X want a little time : — 
you kn^wme to be in immediate danger?’* 
“ So much,** said Haverthwait, ** that 
I advise you not to delay the settlement 
of your affairs; in other respects I would 
have you hope.** 

I thank you,*’ said he j ** that is 
enough. I have no affairs to settle, and 
my will is already made.** 

They now examined the state of his 
wound, and dressed it. He writhed a 
good deal, but bore it well. 

During this operation Mr. Savilie had 
gone out, and, as I afterwards learned 
from him, for the purpose of preparing 
your cousin to see Darrell. He found 
her composed beyond his expectation, 
and sitting at a table writing. . Your 
uncle, without dissembling the danger, 
endeavoured to lessen the fear of it- 
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When he mentioned Darrell's desire, she 
suddenly rose, as if to comply immedi¬ 
ately ; but, hearing that the surgeons 
were with him,* she sat down again. How 
will you be surprized to hear, that she 
now proposed to her father to become 
Darrell's wife immediately ! Lovely, an¬ 
gelic woman ! Eut this is no time to 
indulge in raptures. .To enable you to 
understand this unexpected change in her 
resolution, I must give you some pre¬ 
vious information, which I have learned 
from your uncic and Aliss Pisani. 

Firmly resolved as she has been to Jet 
no worldly temptation interfere with her 
religion, her mind has nevertheless been 
agitated on the subject for some time 
past, without thg slightest reference lo 
Darrell, though it is very extraordinary 
that he was, unknown to her, the original 
cause of the reflections which created 
that agitation. You will remember at 
the masquerade a mask in the dress of a 
monk. It was Darrell, who, in a hu¬ 
morous manner, laid open to her the ab¬ 
surdity of thinkhig all her friends doomed 
IP eternal misery, for no other reason, • 
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but because they were not Roman Ca¬ 
tholics. The absurdity had, in a certain 
degree, molested her peace ever since; 
but she thought it her duty not to reason 
on the point, and she had completely 
made up her mind not to many a Pro¬ 
testant. You know she came down to 
Grove Park with a resolution not to ac¬ 
cept of Darrell; but it so happened that 
Miss Pi^ani, who was much pleased with 
him, advised her to have recourse to a 
dispensation. This again proved its own 
absurdity. She took time to consider of 
it, and the issue was that she resolved 
not to put her own understanding in com¬ 
petition with what she esteemed Sie 
wisdom of ages; and she went with her 
friend to meet Dariell at an appointed 
place in the garden. " 

They were standing together near some 
lilacs, when a scream from Miss'Pisani 
made Darrell turn, at the very moment 
the villain aimed his blow. His blood 
gushed out — he fell, plying out: 

** Oh! Augusta, my Augusta! Say 
that my soul is nqt eternally lost.” •' * 

“ I will never believe it lost,” cried 

11 
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she, and fainted. Miss Pisani*s cries 
brought assistance, and they were both 
conveyed senseless into the house. Since 
then she has, /is I told you, perpetually 
repeated in her raving, that she U'ould 
never believe iu On her recovering her 
senses this morning, and ascertaining 
DarrclPs danger, she dressed herself, and 
passed some time with considerable calm¬ 
ness in meditating and writing.. She was 
still so occupied, when her father went 
to her. She informed him of the state 
of her mind, and gave her reasons 
for abjuring* the Roman faith alto¬ 
gether, concluding with the proposal I 
have mentioned. As I never leave Dar¬ 
rell, I was with him when Mr. Saville 
returned. He held a paper in his hand ; 

Danell,” said he, “ I have brouglit 
what will, I trust, do more; in healing 
your^wound, ‘than the most consummate 
skill: — my friend, Augusta is yours.” 

“ Oh 1” cried Darrell, “ it is too 
much. You tfiake me a coward : you 
make me drcad*death.” 

* Here your uncle put the paper into my 
hand to read'out.* Xt was address'ed to 

. P. 6 
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Darrell, and the contents are what 1 shall 
now copy : 

** With much effort, my truly loved 
friend, I‘have raised my mind to a degree 
of composure and strength, which enables 
me to address you, and to assure you, 
that, in life or death, I am resolved to be 
yours. But in declaring this, let me 
not lose^your estet^m. I have not been 
swayed by earthly considerations. I love 
you, indeed, more than I can express, 
and 1 have loved you longer than 1 have 
been myself aware of j yet, great as I 
know my affection to be, never would it 
have prevailed with me to abandon the 
duty I owe to God. I abjure my former 
opinions, not because I love you, but 
because, on reflection, think those opi¬ 
nions attributed to the Almighty a will 
that cannot be his. Shall your sillHl be 
lost for ever, after what it has accom¬ 
plished? I would sooner believe virtue 
a mockery, and the evil Spirit the su¬ 
preme I’ower. This is'enough for me, 
but ,,ther& are also pther.points, whiclir 
now appter to me inconsistent with God*s 
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goodness. I cannot dwell upon them. J 
said, I would never be the wif e of a man, 
with whom 1 differed in religious prin¬ 
ciples. If youiive — how I liave prayed 
tor your being spared to me,God knoM's— 
J will place myself under your guidance, 
in the pursuit of true religion. I am 
sure you will lead me right; but, if I 
have the misfortune to lose you, 1 will 
take the instruction offenliglitened men j 
I will learn of my father, my cousin, and 
of our good Bishop. There may be, 
there arc 1 am sure, some excellent prin¬ 
ciples in the Homan Catholic faith, but 
my attachment to the whole has led me 
into a fatal error, one that prevented my 
being yours in time to avert the horror 
of this moment. I therefore abjure it 
entirely, and will^dopt that which you 
win lead me to. And now let me tell 
you that I consider myself as your wife, 
and that the only comfort I can have is 
to be permitted to perform the duties of 
a wife in attendance upon you. If the 
Almighty grant my prayer, love and 
dlity*shall combjne tp make you haf^y 
through life j if it is his will to deny it, 
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I will support myself* in thinking of you 
as long as 1 live, in the hope of meeting 
you when I die. My father says you 
have asked to see me. You have but to 
'send for me; I will not lose a moment 
in flying to your arms.” 

Imagine, my dear Godfrey, the sensa¬ 
tion produced by this affecting letter 
from the effect it has upon yourself. It 
was too much for Darrell; lie seized niy 
band, and rested his head upon it for 
some time, without speaking ; then rais¬ 
ing it with a shudder, he* said, 

“ I will not be impious. God forgive 
me! but since I must die, bring her to 
me, and let me die in her arms.” 

Her father went for her; she advanced, 
at first composed, but,•as she approached 
him, she trembled: be raised himself, 
and, taking her into his Sirms, exclaimed, 
“ My wife!” She said, My hl^sband 1” 
Saville and I separated them, warning 
her of the effects of agitation, on which 
she resumed her fortitlide, and requested 
permission to stay. ^ • # 

“ Is it not possible,” said Darrell, 
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anxiously to her father, “ Is it not pos¬ 
sible, my dear Mr. Saville, to make her 
now legally my wife ?** 

Your uncle looked at me for an opi¬ 
nion. I said to your cousin, • • 

“ What docs Miss Saville say ?** 

** That it is the first wish of my heart,** 
replied she. 

It happened that the clergyman of the 
parish was coming by appointment to 
administer the sacrament, and it was 
resolved to consult him. In the mean¬ 
time Geacli and Haverlhwaite interfered, 
and said, that all agitation was very im¬ 
prudent. She herself proposed to leave 
the room, that she might reflect, and 
prepare herself to lake the sacrament 
with him. She was requested to go with¬ 
out taking leave.* He followed her with 
his eyes, and with a smile that defied pain 
and death. Sfie turned twice to look at 
him, and at the door she prayed. 

The clergyman soon arrived, and said 
he required a special licence to perform 
the ceremony, ^nd that as Miss Saville 
wasmot yet of age, Mr. Saville*s presence 
would be necessary *for obtaining it. 
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Darrell was silent, but his look suppli¬ 
cated, and your uncle is now going off in 
a chaise with four horses, meaning to 
travel all night, with a hope of being back 
^o-moriDw evening. Instead of an ex¬ 
press, as I intended, 1 shall send this by 
him to be forwarded from Dondon. I 
will continue what I have yet to relate 
in another letter, which shall be dis. 
patched on the return of Mr. Saville. 

Ever yours, 


Tuesday. 


L. Vernon. 
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LETTER LXXXIX.. 


Mr. 1 ’crnon to Mr. Godfrey. 


(By Express.) 




Wednesday- 


Darrell continues suffering ; there is 
no alteration for the better, but I may 
also say that there is nothing more 
threatening. 1 will continue the subject 
of yesterday, and I have a very surpris¬ 
ing story to tell you, which came out 
before the coroner; but I must first 
say a few words of Darrell and his Au¬ 
gusta. • 

While the clergyman was preparing 
for the commifnion service, Miss Saville 
asked if she might be admitted. She went 
forward to him, and gave him her hand, 
which he kissed* “ 1 have been think¬ 
ing,” said she 1S) him, “ of confession. 
U is one of the sacraragnts of the churcli 
of Rome. At SignaThad an excellent 
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man for a confessor : his instructions 
were all calculated to produce piety and 
virtue, and he wiis by no means rigid. I 
shall always venerate and^ove him. Such 
a friend'is an honour in any religion, and 
a great comfort to those who n^ed one j 
but few confessors are like him, and the 
manner in which confession is made 
among the lower classes of people jus¬ 
tifies, p^^^haps, the ridicule that is often 
thrown upon it: as for me, I am con¬ 
vinced, that the general confession of the 
heart to its Maker is the genuine prin¬ 
ciple of religion. The minister may ab* 
solve, but the confession should be to 
God, 1 have been comipuning with my 
own heart, and I am prepared to take 
the sacrament with you as your betrothed 
wife.” 

He still held her hand, which he again 
kissed, but 1 saw he W'as suffering acute- 
ly,,and I advised an immediate atten¬ 
tion to the ceremony. I have not words 
to express my admiration of your cousin. 
They both, with unaffected piety, received 
the sacrament. ^When it was over; she 
went and took his hand, and, observing 
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perspiration on his brow, wiped it away 
with her handkerchief. He was now so 
agonized, that tlie doctors thought it 
proppr to procure relief by stupor, and 
they accordingly gave him a medicine 
that would produce it. 

I have now to relate what, in point of 
lime, preceded the circumstances of 
wliich I have given you an account* 
Providence, sooner ox* later, overtakes 
the guilty. I told you, that an in¬ 
quest was to be held at the public-house 
on Olivastro’s body. The day before 
yesterday, after 1 had dispatched my 
ej;press, we were surprised at the appear¬ 
ance of officers of justice, who came to 
arrest your cousin*s maid. They asked 
to speak with Mr. Saville, and told him 
that the Italian yoman was implicated 
in the murder. Madelena was called and 
questioned by* Mr. Saville as to her 
knowledge of Olivastro being in the 
neighbourhood. She denied any com¬ 
munication with him, and Mr. Saville 
would have answered for her appear¬ 
ance, but the officers could not consent 
to it, and she.'was *taken into custotly. 
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The inquest was held the next morning, 
yesterday at nine o’clock; at which 
hour your uncle weht to the public-Iiouse 
with Miss Pisani to state the ciscum- 
stances that took place at Grove Park, 
and to release Madelena. But guess tlieir 
astonishment, when a letter was pro¬ 
duced in Italian, written in her hand, 
though not subscribed by her, informing 
Olivastro of Darrell’s appointment with 
Miss Saville. She did not know the 
letter was in the coroner’s possession till 
it was produced j the cflect the sight of 
it had upon her was enough to convict 
her of guilt. She turned as pale as death ; 
looked confounded, and could say no¬ 
thing in reply to the questions put to 
her. At last she said, that if Mr. Saville 
would be her friend, «nd obtain her par¬ 
don, she would speak, and make dis¬ 
coveries that w'ould astonish him. She 
was told, that a true and full confusion 
of all she knew was the only way to ob¬ 
tain mercy, and that interest would be 
made for her according to her conduct 
at present. Upon this she made the 
following extraordinary disclosure : 
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“ That it was through the means of 
the Count d’Olivastro she had been 
placed in the service of Miss Saville: 
that she was in ,the pay of the Count, 
who, being in love with her mistress, 
exacted of her a minute account of all 
her actions, her lovers, and her friends: 
that he occasionally made her presents 
when she gave him any particular inform¬ 
ation w hich he was anxious to vhave: 
that she had given him notice of her 
departure from Florence for Paris: — 
that he employed her in conjunction 
with persons of the name of Gaza to assist 
him in carrying her mistress away from 
Paris, meaning to take her into Germany, 
and to many her with or without her 
consent by means of briberyhoping, 
tliat, finding she c^uld not do (rtherwise, 
she would consent to live with him as liis 
wife : that the ^lan was laid at Gaza’s 
house in Paris: that to prevent the 
Gazas from being suspected, hen mistress 
was not to be pressed to take any refrevsli- 
ment at their home, but that she (the 
majd),was to find an opportunity of giv¬ 
ing her mistress .Isome* bbn^ons, in which 
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was mixed up the drug that was to cause 
sleep — that she gave them to her mistress 
as they were going to Gaza*s, when she 
stopped at a confectioner’s to buy ho7u 
hons for Gaza’s children; that she pre¬ 
vailed upon her to eat enough on tlu' 
— that Gaza’s wife was upon her 
guard, and substituted other bonbom fbi 
the children;—that Gaza had calcu¬ 
lated the time bf the drug’s producing 
its effect, and that his wife had contrived 
to detain her mistress till that was nearly 
taking place, when Gaza and two of his 
friends followed her: that, wlien hei 
mistress had passed through the gardeiii 
of the Tuilleries, they put her falling 
asleep into a carriage; and,having taken 
the necessary means, carried her out of 
Paris towards Poissy, 'where they were to 
meet Count d’Olivastro: that, as for 
herself, she staid all nig*ht at Gaza’s, and 
went back to Mr. Saville’s hotel the next 
m 9 rning, with a pretended story, which 
was credited: that Gaza and his two 
friends placed her mistress asleep in what 
tl^ey thought a safe place, under the care 
of a woman, aifd went* on to Poissy t^ 
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refresh themselves, and receive further 
instructions from the Count: that the 
woman knowing Miss Saville would not 
wake for some time, and the cottage be¬ 
ing in an out-of-the-way place, bad gone 
upon some errand of her own : — that 
the person whom Sir Francis had shot 
was Olivastro himself in disguise : that 
he fled immediately for fear of the police, 
and that Gaza and his friends returned to 
Paris, and were never suspected: that 
oil Count d*01ivastro’s coming to Eng¬ 
land, he again engaged her to assist him 
in any plan he;might adopt:—-that she 
liad given him a description of Grove- 
Park : that lie had reconnoitred both that 
and Belmont, but that he had never been 
able ICi* form any new plan to carry oft' 
her mistress: that she knew he was in 
the neighbourhoocl, and had promised to 
inform him whQn Sir Francis came to see 
her mistress, but that she did not know 
that hi% intention w'as to assassinate 
iiim.” 

Such is the colifession of this wretched 
young woman, whom gain has tempted 
td all this wick^ness. « She is commifted 
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to prison. It is clear to me that Olivabtio 
intended some new act of violence, but 
had not long premeditated the one l>e 
executed, which seems to have been the 
immediate effect of jealousy. If being 
impossible to keep these circumstances 
from yoiir cousin, Miss Pisani made her 
acc.;. ' itetl with them, but lliey produced 
little effect upon her, her whole mind 
being absorbed in.the danger of Darrell. 
She never quits him. The man is rcadv 
— I will not wait for Mr. Savillc’s re¬ 
turn. 

JCvdi* yours, 

Iv. Vkrnon. 
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LETTER XC. 


3/?'. Vernon to Mr, Godfrey. 
{By Express.) 


Thursday. 

What a painful task is mine, my dear 
Godfrey! But, having undertaken it, 1 
will go through with it. Your cousin is 
Lady Darrell, but I fear I must add-— 
Oh God ! Oh God! I am in the room 
with them — but wliethcr he be alive or 
dead I know not. I have left his couch 
—he is in lier arms — her father standing 
by. — Haverthwait is seeking fora pulse 
in vain — I cannot write. 

• m m m m 

•It 'lasts long, }£ it .be but a swoon^ as 
they think. I have come out of the room 
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to write, that my letter may be ready for 
the express. My lieart is so heavy, and 
my head so bewildered, that I know not 
how to relate what has passed. I will do 
what I ca)i, but the task is indeed 
dreadful. 

Parrell remained long in an insensible 
doze. — When he openeil his eyes he saw 
Miss Saville at his bedside ; — he smiled, 
and said —“ I shall not <Uc, while an angel 
watches my life.” To her enquiries be re¬ 
plied that he was not in such great pain as 
he had been, but that he was faint. The 
surgeons were called in,' and they re¬ 
quested earnestly that he might be kept 
quiet. It was time to examine and dress 
the wound, and your cousin joined her 
friend, Miss Pisani, who is, as you may 
well imagine, in a very unhappy state. 
You know how amiable she is. Her at- 
tachment to Miss Saville is completely 
that of a sister. 

Your uncle was very fortunate in get¬ 
ting to town in time to procure the 
license the very next morning; but with 
alkhis expedition, and he took no sloej) 
but in the chaise, he did not arrive here 
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till after midnight. Darrell was dozing; 
his destined bride also, by a little artifice 
in wliicli Miss Pisani assisted, was asleep. 
The surgeons had saidthere was nochange 
that indicated immediate danger. Thus 
circumstanced, 1 compelled Mr, Saville 
to go to bed, promising to call hh if 
Darrell asked for him, and at all events 
before eight o’clock. 1 sat up with the 
nurse, but took some sleep in “an easy 
chair, which has been my only bed since 
1 arrived at Grove-Park. 

About seven in the morning Darrell 
asked if Mr. Jsaville was returned. On 
being informed that he was, he said, 

^ “ What day is this?” 

I told him, Thursday, the sixteenth of 
April. 

He paused a little ; then, putting out 
his hand to me, and pressing mine, he 
said, 

“ God bless you, Vernon! This is 
indeed an April-day — there will be sun¬ 
shine and rain u I am easier, but I am 
faint. — Has Mr. Saville the license ?” 

• 1 %aid, he ha^. « • 

, * q's 
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** Do not/' continued he, “ let the 
ceremony be delayed to a late hour in 
the morning. The vicar holds himself 
in readiness.” ' 

“ Sliall it be immediately?” said 1. 

“ Saville needs rest,” replied he: — 
“ but not later than nine o'clock—I 
grow fainter and fainter every hour.” 

I promised to pay attention to his wish, 
and he resumed his silence. I imme¬ 
diately dispatched a note to the vicar, 
appointing him to be with us at half-past 
eight; and I sent for t)ie housekeeper 
from Belmont to be present. At eight 
I called your uncle myself The surgeons 
attended to the wound, and, for the fi^st 
time, said that it liad a favourable appear¬ 
ance, all inflammation having subsided. 
But Darrell shook his liead. When they 
had finished, he begged fo he moved in 
his morning-gown to a large couch that? 
stood in the room, and wished that the 
chamber might be aired. It was allowed 
to be done according to" his desire. He 
was gently removed, and sufiered less 
tha'n I expected, ■ His. man, Morrfs, 
jnanaged it with great tenderness. The 
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bed was made, and the chamber put in 
order for tiie ceremony that was about to 
take place. 

At the time appointed the vicar came# 
Mr. Saviile rc'ceived him, and presented 
the licence. The surgeons were invited 
to witness the ceremony; Morris and the 
housekeeper were desired to attend j the 
nurse took her station vvitli them. A 
little before nine the vicar entered the 
room, followed by your cousin, her friend, 
and Mr. Saviile. So melancholy a bride, or 
so mournful a marriage, was never known 
before; yet both bride and bridegroom 
seemed to have determined that the 
mourning should be inward. She wore 
a loose simple cambric robe, gathered at 
her waist by a white ribbon; he was 
wrapped in a silk gcAvn : — the morning 
was dne, and a gentle light was admitted 
into the room. The vicar performed his 
duty —it was a most affecting ceremony; 
— not an eye in the chamber but was 
filled with tears, except those of the bride 
and bridegroom : — they looked at each 
otlieD seriously, but as. if they thoughfr 
they were leaving this world behind 

a 3 
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them. As the clergyman was conclud¬ 
ing, Darrell’s countenance underwent a 
change— his wife turned and clasped 
him to her bosom — h6 feebly put his 
arms about her neck, and whispered, “ 1 
die happy,” and fell back on the couch. 

# # • • » • 


That the ways of Providence arc in¬ 
scrutable is one of the earliest sayings we 
learn. As we grow up, most of us take 
it for granted, and give ourselves no 
trouble in the scrutiny. The words 
chance and accident are perpetually in 
our mouths j and, if we thank God,^it is 
with an habitual lip-phrase. Coinci¬ 
dences and analogous events in moral 
history, and retributive justice escape our 
notice, or merely excib? our wonder; and 
Providence,- though at our hand, is the 
last agent we look to for explanation. 


My mind has been turned to this subject 
by the correspondence and conversation 
Tf my friend for some time past, and we 
Tiave together, taken pleasure iri tracing, 
both in public and private life, the hani^ 
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of that Being whom, formerly, we scru¬ 
pled not to insult, for having limited the 
boundaries of knowledge. In Darrclf s 
life I trace it -everywhere — I Cannot 
trace it in liis d6ath. He had expiated — 
the reasoning of your friend the Bishop 
off' * v^7as convincing j and, though Dar¬ 
rell's fears and self-disapprobation blinded 
him, I saw that hand leading him to hap¬ 
piness. In the events.of his wife's life, 
I can also trace it; but I lose it again in 
her widowhood, and I am obliged to rest 
ill ignorance in this world, looking to 
anotiier for thp clue. Well, my dear 
Godfrey, I am content to wait, and for 
this resignation of my pride I am in¬ 
debted to Darrell. 


He lives, Godfrey! — my friend still 
lives : — It was but a swoon. Rejoice, re¬ 
joice 1 and you may now proclaim it to 
Mrs. Godfrey, and to all our friends: 

He is preserved to us — he lives to 
bless and be blest. It was but a swoon, 
the Consequencp of. the low state ^ in 

a 
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which the doctors have kept him to 
counteract the efiects of inflammation. 
They have saved him by it, and Provi¬ 
dence *is again clear to my view. Even 
in 01ivastro*s dagger I see his hand: — 
that dagger has accelerated DarrelPs 
happiness ; it has hastened the conviction 
of his wife’s mind, and completed her to 
his hearths content. I left them folded 
in eaclv other’s arms, and their father 
weeping over them for joy. —But joy 
too is dangerous at times, and at the 
desire of the doctors I must go and 
counteract it. To you 'I send it un¬ 
bounded — Joy, joy to you all! Tell Mrs. 
IDartibrd that time is pregnant with mer¬ 
rier weddings, but meanwhile we will 
soon meet^ to celebrate the happy 
marriage of Sir Francis and Eady Dar¬ 
rell! 


leEWIS VerVON. 
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NOTE. 

The Author intended to finish the Novel 
witli the death of Sir Francis, and the moral 
reflections of Mr. Vernon; and he thinks re¬ 
ligious justice, if he may use the expression, 
would be satisfied; but at the request of a 
friend, and in obedience to what he believes 
to be poetical justice, he added the concluding 
passage. 


Tiy: END. 


Friniod by A. ftn<l lU Spotti«woodc> 

Streep London. 
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